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Jusserand, Friend of America 


NHAPPILY, we have verified the 
| | report that Ambassador Jusse- 
rand of France, the dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps in Washington, is 
about to retire. So far no date appears 
to have been fixed for this great French 
patriot and diplomat to return to his be- 
loved France; but, whatever the date, 
possibly about the first of the year, it 
will come too soon. All Americans who 
know him or know of him and who real- 
ize what his understanding friendship has 
meant to this country regret that it is to 
come at all. 

It is not the business of citizens of 
this country to counsel the French Gov- 
ernment as to its duty in providing 
for diplomatic representation anywhere. 
Even if it were seemly on other ground, 
it would be most unseemly for Americans 
above any other people to protest against 
the recall of ambassadors. America’s 
record in this respect is not such as to 
warrant any advice to a country that has 
kept a great Ambassador here for 
twenty-two years. 

During that time Jules Jusserand has 
had many a difficult task. In every case 
he has had to be the spokesman of a peo- 
ple who in history, temperament, stand- 
ards of life, and ways of thinking are 
about as far removed from the American 
people as any liberty-loving, highly civ- 
ilized, and democratic people can be. 
One of the very strongest attachments of 
France to Americans is the contrast of 
that land to their own country. If Ameri- 
cans understand France better now than 
they once did, it is largely due to the 
presence of this great and engaging son of 
France for these many years among us. 
In all this time he has never become ex- 
patriated; he is the better friend of 
America because of his devotion to his 
own country and his own people. He 
understands America as few foreigners 
have ever understood her, and _ better 
than many Americans do. He could be 
a close friend of President Roosevelt’s 
without ceasing to be for an instant in- 
tensely French. He could be. President 
of the American Historical Association, 
as he was in 1921, without allowing any 
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Ambassador Jusserand, who is soon to retire from his post after 
twenty-two years’ service 


one to forget that he was a citizen of 
France. He has been the diplomat while 
he has been the historian, the scholar, 
and the stylist. 

We hope that he will continue to come 
to America as America’s friend. We 
hope that he will continue to help his 
countrymen to understand us as he has 
enabled us to understand them. And. 
above all, we hope that his release from 
official duties will free his delightful pen 
to run its course. 


American Architects and 
the League of Nations 


Eley report from Brussels to the effect 

that at a private meeting of the 
League Council it was decided to bar 
American architects from participation in 
the competition for the new home of the 
League Assembly at Geneva is, of course, 
not quite a fair way of stating the case. 
There has been no discrimination by the 


Council against American architects as 
such, but against architects of all coun- 
tries not members of the League. By this 
ruling Russians, Germans, and Ameri- 
cans, together with nationals of a few 
other lesser countries, are equally barred. 

By far the most interesting aspect of 
the statement is the revelation it makes 
of the fact that the Council has finally 
decided to throw open the designing of 
the new building to international compe- 
tition. This has been done only after 
very careful debate. Those who were in 
Geneva this fall will remember how 
eagerly the question was discussed and 
how divided were the views on the mat- 
ter. On the one side were those who 
desired an international competition: on 
the other, those who felt that, no matter 
how such a competition resulted, it could 
not fail to engender heart-burnings and 
unhappy rivalries. These latter insisted 
that the difficulty could be surmounted, 
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and even turned to excellent account, by 
inviting Switzerland to provide the archi- 
tect. It would, they maintained, be a 
graceful act, would obviate the risks of 
an international competition, and would 
insure a building, if not strikingly origi- 
nal, at any rate efficient and in keeping 
with its surroundings. 

On the whole, there is a great deal to 
be said for this view of the matter. The 
Swiss have done pretty well in Geneva, 
even in their modern buildings, and when 
it comes to a question of pure utility 
they are past-masters. Anyway, it is a 
cause of great satisfaction that the work 
is to be proceeded with. The present 
Salle de la Réformation, where the 
League Assembly has held its meetings 
for the last five years, can surely find no 
one to say a good word for it. In spite 
of all that the Geneva authorities can do 
with it, it still remains one of the most 
unsuitable places for such a gathering. 
Not a board in its floors but creaks and 
groans at the slightest movement, not a 
rafter that does not echo and re-echo 
with the utmost contrariness. No speech 
in the Assembly, just passed, was more 
vigorously applauded than that of the 
Swiss delegate, M. Gustave Ador, in 
which he expressed the hope that when 
they met next year it would be in a new 
hall of their own. 


Japan’s Foreign Policy 
| snes Kato’s recent declaration of 
foreign policy, made to his support- 
ers at a rally of the Kensaikai, signifies 
a healthy tone in Japanese public opinion 
and is reassuring to all Japan’s friends. 
Japan to-day is a nation hard hit. 
Although more than a year has passed 
since the great disaster which wrecked so 
many hopes overnight, comparatively lit- 
tle has been done in the way of restora- 
tion. The blow was so swift and so 
heavy and the damage so severe and 
widespread that no one seems to have 
had the courage to envisage the result. 
At first, the great effort of the Govern- 
ment was to prevent the extent of the 
disaster being known, and in any and 
every way to keep up the spirits of the 
people. Japan, it was said, would recover 
quickly and amaze the world by her re- 
source; business would not only be car- 
ried on as usual, but more prosperously 
than ever. The result of all this was that 
no one sat down to count the cost and 
to build again on a firm foundation. A 
reckless spirit of gambling spread through 
the country and every one sought to re- 


trieve his fortunes, not by hard work, 
but by some lucky throw. 

All that is best in Japan to-day is be- 
ginning to see the suicidal nature of such 
a policy and the necessity of bringing the 
nation’s concept of itself more into ac- 
cord with reality. 

So Premier Kato announces a com- 
plete neutrality, as far as China is con- 
cerned. There is to be no dictation, and 
there are to be no adventures. In spite 
of the fact that Manchuria and Mongolia 
are still held to be “essential to Japan’s 
existence,” Japan is evidently determined 
to be patient, and to take no action that 
would not meet with the approval of the 
other Powers. 

Similarly in the case of Russia Japan 
has done with aggression. In spite of the 
fact that she has large credits in Russia, 
and that the Nikolaievsk affair involv- 
ing the murder of many of her nationals 
has never been settled, Japan,will make 
no attempt to secure her rights by force. 
At the same time, she will not recognize 
the Soviet Government. “It has been 
clearly proved,” declared the Premier to 
his followers, “that Communism, An- 
archism, and extreme radicalism are in- 
competent to make good their promises. 
Oniy a steady national policy can lead to 
world safety and peace.” If Viscount 
Kato can inspire confidence in such views 
throughout the country, a foundation for 
a real national upbuilding will have been 
laid. 


The Election in Cuba 


‘Gr has its Presidential election in 

the same month and the same year 
and almost on the same date with the 
Presidential election in the United States. 
Perhaps less attention is paid to it here 
for that reason than would otherwise be 
the case. 

The newly elected President of Cuba, 
General Gerardo Macado, the candidate 
of the Liberal and Popular Parties, is de- 
scribed by an American sympathizer with 
his views, Mr. V. M. Llorens, in a letter 
to the New York “World,” as “a great 
friend of the American people, a great 
Cuban, a man of very high character, 
patriotic, very ambitious to do what is 
right, and a good, trusty friend.” His 
opponent, ex-President Menocal. has long 
stood for the conservative interests, and, 
despite the mutual incrimination of par- 
ties and candidates so common in Cuba, 
has a high personal record. 

It would be so phenomenal as almost 
to be miraculous if an election in Cuba, 


whichever way it might result, were not 
disputed on the ground of frauds and 
fraudulent corruption. After the election 
of November 1 Cuban despatches to 
the American press stated that General 
Menocal intended to dispute the election 
of General Macado on such grounds, and 
would bring charges before the courts. 
Later despatches, however, it is gratify- 
ing to know, state that General Menocal 
has taken the part of a good sportsman 
and a good loser and has conceded the 
election of General Macado. 

This year the Popular Party has 
thrown its lot with the Liberal Party, 
although four years ago it was in favor 
of Zayas and opposed to Gomez, the Lib- 
eral leader, who was making trouble and 
threatening revolution. Because of this 
dispute General Crowder went down to 
Cuba under implied threats of interven- 
tion by this country under the Platt 
Amendment, if the disturbance became 
too great. Zayas became President, and 
it was expected that he would be the 
opponent of Menocal in the recent elec- 
tion; but he withdrew in favor of Ma- 
cado. 


Chamberlain and Churchill 


Se names distinguished in recent 

British history reappear in the new 
Government of Great Britain. The sons 
of Lord Randolph Churchill and the 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain will be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Foreign 
Minister, respectively. 

Perhaps Americans may be pardoned 
for welcoming the news that some one 
else than Lord Curzon is to direct Brit- 
ain’s foreign affairs. What the London 
“Times” once called “the pompous and 
pretentious manner”. of Lord Curzon did 
not promote good understanding. The 
place which he had in the last Conserva- 
tive Government is to be taken in the 
next one by Austen Chamberlain. 

When Winston Churchill was elected 
to Parliament by a Conservative constit- 
uency, the question as to what should 
be done with him was one of the grcat 
problems of the moment in British poli- 
tics. Mr. Baldwin answered the question 
by appointing him Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He had been recently num- 
bered among the Liberals, and the Con- 
servatives could hardly be blamed for 
looking at him askance. He deserted 
them once. He has scourged them in 
season and out of season over many long 
years. Yet Winston Churchill has quali- 
ties which can make him a tremendous 
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Knott in the Dallas (Texas) News 




















The end of Britain’s Labor Government 


From Albert W. Woods, Fort Worth, Texas 


Darling in the Buffalo Evening News 


Dorman H. Smith in the Franklin (Ind.) Republican 
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An ordinary feline has only nine lives 


From Mrs. Arch Byers, Franklin, Indiana 


Orr in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
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Well, anyway, they still have the wagon 


From Mrs. F. A. Goldthwaite, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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‘* Now let’s see you come back !’’ 


From John A. Boudousquie, Linton, Indiana 
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asset to any government, and especially 
to a Conservative government. 

He has imagination and he has cour- 
age. The story is told of him that in his 
school days, when he was one of the fire- 
brands of Harrow, some one asked him 
the inevitable question, what profession 
he thought of taking up. “The army, of 
course,” he rapped out, “so long as there 
is any fighting to be had. When that’s 
over, I shall have a shot at politics.” He 
has carried out his programme faithfully 
enough. A. G. Gardiner could write of 
him more than a dozen years ago: “He 
has served in two regiments of the line, 
fought with the Spaniards in Cuba, and 
held a commission in the South African 
Light Horse. He knows life in four con- 
tinents, and has smelt powder in three. 
He has seen more wars-than any man of 
his years; written more books than any 
soldier living. He has been a war cor- 
respondent; he has been taken prisoner; 
he has escaped from prison. And he has 
shown the same address in war as in 
politics.” 

Since then the tragic period of the 
World War has come and gone. Through 
its dust and smoke and welter of fear the 
figure of Winston Churchill appears and 
reappears, now in all the brilliance of 
success, as in his early days at the Ad- 
miralty, now in all the tragedy of dis- 
aster. 

What interests the student of world 
affairs to-day, and indeed a much larger 
audience, as far as Winston Churchill is 
concerned, is to see how this strange 
mixture of qualities, mellowed by time, 
is going to evolve. Winston Churchill 
has a passion for work, a passion for 
affairs, an almost insolent assurance and 
courage. He is capable of splendid solid 
achievement, as instance his reforms in 
the prison system, and he never knows 
when he is beaten. 


Our Largest and 
Shortest Crop 

ust why a corn crop 9f some two and 
J a half billion bushels more or less 
should be deplored as a short crop and 
should command much the highest prices 
per bushel since 1919 will appear from a 
glance at a table of the amounts of dif- 
ferent foods consumed in a year by the 
average American family. Corn there 
appears under many names, and many 
times over. Beefsteak without its corn 
component would be less than half as 
thick. The pasturage supplies the steer 
with skin and bones, but the corn that 
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Austen Chamberlain, announced as British 
Foreign Secretary in Stanley Baldwin’s 
new Cabinet 


he consumes is what chiefly renders him 
edible. Corn is still more extensively the 
source of pork and bacon. As for milk, 
while most of the canned kind is the 
product of pasturage, a great part of the 
milk consumed fresh is corn transmuted. 

Indeed, eighteen out of forty-three 
articles of food in the family’s every-day 
larder have more or less corn in them. 
By weight these eighteen form about 
one-third of the family’s whole annual 
consumption. In consequence they ren- 
der corn the staple of staples in the 
American food problem. 

That is why, though we raise three 
times as much corn as wheat, and export 
relatively little of it, a drop of something 
like one-sixth in the corn crop sends the 
price of a bushel up within a few cents 
of the price for wheat. The difficulty 
with wheat in the past few years has 
been to find buyers able to pay for all 
the surplus that we normally raised. The 
difficulty with corn, this year at least, is, 
on the contrary, to make it go around. 

Much has been said of late about the 
oversupply of farm products, and, by in- 
ference, of farmers. Yet of the most 
valuable single crop that they raise we 
could use in the next few months nearly 
half a billion bushels more if we but had 
it. 

This is, indeed, a year of crop defi- 
ciency; the corn growers are numerous 
enough to supply the country’s needs in 
ordinary seasons. But meanwhile the 
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population grows, and the corn acreage 
does not promise to grow with it unless 
the inducements to its culture are en- 
hanced. We may have too many wheat 
farmers, but it does not follow that we 
can do with fewer farmers, all told. The 
question how to maintain and increase 
the annual corn yield promises consider- 
ably to outlast and to exceed in signifi- 
cance the question how to correct the 
past few seasons’ surplus of wheat. 


X-ray Analysis, the 
Newest Science of Matter 
Om of the most valuable instances of 
recent scientific discovery was 
that made by von Laue a dozen years 
ago of an astonishingly simple, practi- 
cal way to “see” the altogether. sub- 
microscopic atoms of crystals. As a re- 
sult, a new method of analyzing the 
structure of matter has been growing up 
within the past three or four years on the 
basis of this invaluable discovery. A 
beam of X-rays is directed against a 
crystalline object, not with a view to 
seeing through it, but to note various 
interesting effects produced on diffracted 
X-rays by its atoms and molecules. In a 
general way, it might be said that far 
more than one would even dream could 
ever be ascertained about the atomic and 
molecular architecture of crystalline mat- 
ter is actually being ascertained in this 
new manner. Incidentally, the same 
methods have taught us much about the 
nature of the X-rays. 

Most gratifying of all, from the point 
of view of the pure scientist, is the 
proved fact that these actual tests 
have beautifully confirmed the mathe- 
matical deductions previously made con- 
cerning the way in which the invisible 
atoms and molecules are arranged. They 
turn out to be stored away in the crys- 
tals with marvelous precision of uni- 
formly spaced layers and tiers, like 
blocks in a box. The atom, once a postu- 
lated unit, becomes real. Atoms do exist 
in fact—they are not just a convenient 
xplanation of certain observed secondary 
phenomena. So science “guessed” right 
years ago. 


A Means for Studying 
the Structure of Matter 


A’ the recent Toronto meeting of the 

British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Sir William Bragg, 
foremost in the new science, presented a 
notable address on this analysis of crys- 
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tal structure by X-rays. Sir William 
said: ‘“We have therefore an immense 
field of research before us, into which thz 
X-ray methods have provided an un- 
expected and welcome entrance. They 
tell us directly the number of molecules 
in the crystal unit cell, and the mode of 
their arrangement. . . . We hope in the 
end to determine the position of every 
atom, and explain its influence through 
its nature and position upon the proper- 
ties of the substance. It is the chemistry 
of the solid that comes into view, richer 
in variety ever than the chemistry we 
have studied for the past century... . 
Every side of scientific activity takes part 
in this advance, for all sciences are con- 
cerned with the behavior of matter.” 

Von Laue’s original belief that the 
atoms and molecules of crystals, if they 
were indeed arranged as he thought, 
would form a diffraction grating suitably 
minute for the X-rays (which differ from 
common light only in that their waves 
are about 10,000 times shorter) turned 
out to be correct; the results were as 
gratifyingly ideal as science could possi- 
bly have hoped, but the story is too long 
and too technical to tell in short space. 
The account is contained in recent works 
of scientific literature, however. 

The new science so unexpectedly re- 
vealed has quickly captured the interest 
not merely of the crystallographer but of 
scientists of every sort, and it is perhaps 
the most promising means for the study 
of the manner in which the atoms and 
molecules build up matter. 
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Sir William Bragg and others find in- 
cidentally that still another unit of crys- 
talline matter besides the electron, atom, 
and molecule exists; that is, the “crystal 
unit.” A dozen or more molecules are 
grouped to form a crystal in petto, sub- 
microscopic; and these units in turn are 
the bricks which make up the whole. 
Each crystal unit is a replica of the ideal 
crystal form. 

The few who still incline to smile at 
the vagaries of modern science as mis- 
reported by a careless press could do no 
better than to investigate the manner in 
which the new experimental science of 
X-ray analysis has substantiated the de- 
ductive predictions of scientists, made 
when they lacked physical means to 
prove their theories. . 


Governors New and Renewed 


* outstanding achievement in the 

race for Governorships must un- 
doubtedly be credited to Alfred E. 
Smith, of New York. By his personal 
popularity and because of the confidence 
reposed in him by the voters of New 
York City, he overturned a tremendous 
Republican majority. He was the only 
man on the Democratic State ticket to 
win office at the last election. This next 
year he will be a Democratic Governor 
dependent for his record of achievement 
upon a Republican Senate and a Repub- 
lican Assembly. The election manifested 
the freedom of the voters of New 
York State. Will the coming year mani- 
fest the independence of New York’s 
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Mr. and Mrs. Winston Churchill acknowledging the cheers which greeted 
the announcement of Mr. Churchill’s election 
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Governor and his Legislature from the 
party bickerings which so often clog the 
wheels of government when the control 
of a State is divided? One of the tasks 
of the Legislature will be to put back on 
the statute-books a liquor law similar to 
the one which Governor Smith caused to 
be repealed. Will it be possible to adjust 
the conflicting desires of the Governor 
and the Legislature so that New York 
State may again co-operate with the 
Federal Government in the maintenance 
of law and order? The Governor’s sup- 
port of the Mullan-Gage repeal was a 
futile gesture which accomplished noth- 
ing except to promote disrespect for law. 
It is to be hoped that the Governor will 
see his way clear to permit the passage 
of the much-needed liquor legislation. It 
is to be equally hoped that the Legisla- 
ture will see its way clear to consider 
such measures of economy and social 
welfare as the Governor may propose 
solely on their merits and without regard 
for political advantage. 

It is interesting to record that Gover- 
nor Smith will have as part of his official 
executive family the first woman to oc- 
cupy so high a position in the East. She 
is Mrs. Florence E. Knapp, Republican 
Secretary of State. Mrs. Knapp’s nomi- 
nation came to her after a campaign for 
office of a vigorous character. It was not 
a complimentary nomination designed to 
secure the support of womer. by the 
nomination of one of their sex. 

In Massachusetts Alvan T. Fuller, 
who secured his nomination by the usual 
Bay State system of promotion from 
the Lieutenant-Governorship, was elected 
Governor. He has been a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
a member of Congress, and a delegate to 
a Republican National Convention. He 
was opposed by Mayor Curley, of Bos- 
ton, whom the voters of Massachusetts 
did well to reject. When a Boston man 
has met a citizen of New York City dur- 
ing the last few years, there has gene~- 
ally resulted a generous offer from both 
sides to swap Mayors with nothing to 
boot. If such a deal could be consum- 
mated, it is our belief (though we would 
be open to argument from the opposi- 
tion) that the city of New York would 
be the loser. 

Two Western States elected women for 
Governors. It was long ago forecast that 
Mrs. Ferguson would easily win in Texas, 
and the prophecy was more than fulfilled. 
The election of Mrs. Nellie Taylor Ross 
as Democratic Governor of Wyoming 


















































Wide World Vhotos P. & A. Photos I. & A. Photos 
Guy D. Goff (Republican), newly elected W.H. McMaster (Republican), newly elected Charles S. Deneen (Republican), newly 
Senator from West Virginia Senator from South Dakota elected Senator from Illinois 



































international Fotograms Pr. & A. Photos 


L. D. Tyson (Democrat), newly elected Mrs. Mary T. Norton (Democrat), newly T. Coleman du Pont (Republican), newly 


Senator from Tennessee 


elected Representative from New Jersey 


elected Senator from Delaware 



































P. & A. Photos 
Frederic M. Sackett (Republican), newly 
elected Senator from Kentucky 





. & A. l’hotus 
Thomas D. Schall (Republican), newly 
elected Senator from Minnesota 


I. & A. Photos 
Frederick H. Gillett (Republican), newly 
elected Senator from Massachusetts 
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P. & A. Photos 
Ed Jackson (Republican), newly elected 
Governor of Indiana 


P. & A. Photos 
Mrs. Nellie Taylor Ross (Democrat), newly 
elected Governor of Wyoming 


P. & A. Photos 
Alvan T. Fuller (Republican), newly 
elected Governor of Massachusetts 


























P. & A, Photos 
Harry L. Davis (Republican), newly 
elected Governor of Ohio 

















i. & A. L’notos 
Alfred E. Smith (Democrat), re-elected 
Governor of New York 











P. & A. Photos 
Len Small (Republican), re-elected 
Governor of Illinois 


























P. & A. Photos 
Hiram Bingham (Republican), newly 
elected Governor of Connecticut 


Alacernation 
Mrs. Florence E. Knapp (Republican), newly 
elected Secretary of State in New York 


PP, & A. Photos 
Austin Peay, (Democrat), re-elected 
Governor of Tennessee 
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was not so certain. Like Mrs. Ferguson, 
Mrs. Ross was the wife of a Governor. 
She was nominated and elected to fill the 
unexpired term of her late husband. 

Indiana elected a Republican Governor 
who had the active support of the 
Kian. The selection of Ed Jackson as 
Governor can be chalked up as one of 
the outstanding triumphs of the hooded 
order. The power of the Klan in Indiana 
surprised many political observers be- 
cause of internal dissensions in the 
Indiana Klan which preceded the elec- 
tion. 

Ohio chose for its Governor former 
Governor Harry L. Davis. Mr. Davis 
has been closely associated with the old 
political order in Ohio, which has occa- 
sionally manifested itself in ways which 
have not brought credit upon the Repub- 
lican Party. He had previously served 
as Mayor of Cleveland for four years and 
Governor of Ohio from 1921 to 1923. 

Connecticut seems to have done well 
in the choice of Hiram Bingham. A pro- 
fessor at Yale, an explorer of note, and 
a member of the Air Service during the 
war, his election brings into active politi- 
cal leadership a notable example of a 
scholar and a soldier entering a new 
sphere of activity. Certainly the Repub- 
licans of Connecticut were more fortu- 
nate and intelligent than the Republicans 
of Illinois, who have re-elected to office 
Governor Len Small. His record is not 
one which commends him to the confi- 
dence of the country. 

In Tennessee the Democrats did rot 
have to reverse the Republican majority 
for the President, as they did in New 
York, in order to re-elect their Governor, 
Austin Peay. 


New Names in Congress 
Sum of the more notable additions to 
the Congress of the United States 
may be briefly noticed. West Virginia. 
the home State of the Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency, voted for Cool 
idge and also for a Republican Senator. 
Mr. Guy D. Goff. 

One face which will be missing from 
the next Congress is that of Senator 
Magnus Johnson, of Minnesota, who was 
defeated by Thomas D. Schall, the blind 
Representative from Minneapolis. By a 
narrow margin. his Republican associate 
in Iowa, Smith W. Brookhart, seems to 
have been returned to office by the small- 
est margin in years. He. will provide 
small comfort for the Republican Party 
leaders, who will have to look for their 
organization strength to such new men as 


Frederick H. Gillett, promoted from the 
House of Representatives to the Senate 
by the voters of Massachusetts, W. H. 
McMaster of South Dakota, Charles S. 
Deneen of Illinois, T. Coleman du Pont 
from Delaware, and Frederic M. Sack- 
ett of Kentucky. Pictures of all of these 
new members of the Senate are shown in 
the accompanying pages. 

Among the two new Democratic Sena- 
tors is, unfortunately, Cole Blease, of 
South Carolina. The other new Demo- 
crat is Lawrence Davis Tyson, of Ten- 
nessee, who has had a distinguished 
military record in the Spanish War, in 
the militia, and in the World War. He 
commanded a brigade at Ypres and at 
the breaking of the Hindenburg Line at 
Bellecourt. He received a Distinguished 
Service Cross for extraordinary conduct 
during the War. 

In addition to these two Democratic 
Senators, the Democratic Party will be 
represented in the lower house by the 
first woman Representative from the 
East. She is Mrs. Mary T. Norton, a 
social worker of Hoboken, New Jersey. 


Riley Remembered 
pa hearts have been sad- 
dened by the thought that nothing 
could be done for the relief of the little 
boy with “curv’ture of the spine” in 
James Whitcomb Riley’s poem. Now, 
however, there is comfort in the thought 
that he may not have been a real little 
boy at all and that, because Riley wrote 
as he did of this imaginary little boy and 
of other children, there is hope of relief 
through all the years to come for little 
boys and little girls deformed and crip- 
pled and sick. 

There has just been dedicated, in In- 
dianapolis, the Riley Memorial Hospital, 
the gift of the people of Indiana to their 
crippled children in memory of their poet 
of childhood. The hospital is now in 
service, but it is to be expanded and 
more thoroughly equipped until it is 
the best hospital in the world for the 
treatment of children. Wisely, its man- 
agement has been placed in the hands of 
the University of Indiana rather than 
in a board of directors. Always the 
Riley Memorial Hospital will have at its 
command the best and the latest that 
science has learned for the relief of 
juvenile suffering. From decade to 
decade it may be expected that diseases 
and deformities hitherto incurable will 
yield to discoveries made possible by a 
people’s love for a poet who loved chil- 
dren. 
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The Future of American 
Parties 


NE of the results of the elec.ion 
() which Senator La Follette and 

his followers hoped for was the 
re-formation of American political par- 
ties. This they hoped would be brought 
about by the creation of a party of lib- 
erals, so called, composed chiefly of those 
concerned in promoting the supposed 
interests of industrial and agricultural 
workers. The ballots cast have made 
such a result highly improbable. 

From a European point of view Ameri- 
can political parties seem greatly in need 
of reform. There is no such difference 
between the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats as there has been between the 
Whigs or Liberals and the Tories or 
Conservatives. European observers of 
American politics find it hard to under- 
stand how one of the great American 
parties can be distinguished in character 
or principle from the other. In his great 
work, “The American Commonwealth,” 
James Bryce, after pointing out the real 
distinction in policy between the Feder- 
alists and the Democratic-Republicans at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
fails to find any difference in policy or 
principle between the parties of to-day. 
He is explicit to the point of severity as 
he writes: 

Neither party has any clean-cut 
principles, any distinctive tenets. Both 
have traditions. Both claim to have 
tendencies. Both have certainly war 
cries, organizations, interests, enlisted 
in their support. But those interests 
are in the main the interests of getting 
or keeping the patronage of the Gov- 
ernment. Tenets and policies, points 
of political doctrine and points of 
political practice, have all but van- 
ished. They have not been thrown 
away, but have been stripped away by 
time and the progress of events, ful- 
filling some policies, blotting out 
others. All has been lost, except office 
or the hope of it. 


The conclusion which James Bryce 
would have his readers draw from this 
statement is clear enough, for he adds: 


When life leaves an organic body it 
becomes useless, fetid, pestiferous: it is 
fit to be cast out or buried from sight. 
What life is to an organism, principles 
are to a party. When they which are 
its soul have vanished, its body ought 
to dissolve, and the elements that 
formed it be regrouped in some new 
organism. 


At the time of writing this he evidently 
thought that there were indications of 
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approaching reconstruction; but the 
years have passed, and each attempt 
which has been made since that time to 
substitute a new National party for one 
of the old parties has failed. The most 
promising attempt of this kind, the one 
that most nearly approached success, was 
that of the Progressive movement under 
Theodore Roosevelt; and that was not so 
much the creation of a new party as the 
revolt of the mass of the voters of one of 
the parties against false leadership. The 
parties remain as they were. 

For the failure of every attempt to 
force American parties into a division be- 
tween liberals and conservatives there is 
good reason. It is simply that in the 
European sense all Americans are liberals 
or radicals. * The issues that divide peo- 
ple politically in Europe have long ago 
been settled in this country. They can 
be raised only by attacks on our funda- 
mental American system of government 
and Constitutional ideas. There is no 
question, for example, concerning the 
relation of the Church and the State. In 
every European country issues cluster 
about this one question; in America the 
question is not even raised. In Europe 
there are constantly recurring issues in- 
volving the freedom of the press and the 
freedom of speech. There are no such 
issues here. No one denies the freedom 
of the press or of speech in America. 
Whatever controversies arise in connec- 
tion with this subject are based on the 
assumption that both speech and the 
press have a right to*be free. Such con- 
troversies are confined wholly to the 
application of the right to particular in- 
stances. Over the application of any 
right in any instance there may be dif- 
ferences of opinion, but they are not such 
as to divide parties along the line of prin- 
ciple, for the principle has been conceded. 

The reason for the crushing rebuke 
administered to Senator La Follette and 
his followers is not to be found in any 
fear of true liberalism. On the contrary, 
it is to be found in a fear that the 
American people have of any attack 
upon the Constitution, which is the safe- 
guard of that individual liberty that is 
the essence of liberalism. 

There are, however, other divisions in 
politics than those between liberals and 
conservatives. In Europe political divis- 
ions have shown themselves marking off 
the privileged from the unprivilegec| 
classes. Those who look upon American 
life with European eyes commonly fail to 
see the reason for the failure of American 


voters to divide along these lines. The 
reason is simple. It is that there is no 
separation of the American population 
into classes in the European sense. No 
American belongs to an economic class 
as the European does. Whatever eco- 
nomic groups there are have always been, 
and are likely to remain, fluid. It is 
only the individual’s personal limitations 
that prevent him from moving into any 
class to which he may aspire. No Amer- 
ican is sure that his children will remain 
in the economic class to which he be- 
longs. And an American, as a rule, is 
not sufficiently identified with any eco- 
nomic class to feei any loyalty to it. 
There are people in America who think 
in terms of class, but they are mainly 
alien in origin and wholly alien in spirit. 
The chance of creating a political party 
based on the economic interest of any 
class or group of classes is thus slightly 
more remote than the chance of Euro- 
peanizing the American social system. 

Other obstacles are in the way of an 
essential change in the American party 
system. Americans will have to manage 
as well as they can with parties deter- 
mined very much as they are. As time 
goes on certain useless traditions will, we 
hope, grow weaker and be abandoned: 
but there is little likelihood that either 
party will become an essentially conser- 
vative or liberal party, or be confined to 
any one class or group of classes. Here 
and there wage-earners or farmers or 
people of other common interests will 
form factions for particular ends; but 
such factions will be temporary and will 
disappear as they serve their purpose. 

We shall continue here in America to 
exercise our choice as voters.between two 
parties. On the one hand, we shall find 
an organization to which those will drift 
who are moved by ideals or theories, 
some sound, some unsound, some practi- 
cal, some impractical. On the other 
hand, we shall find an organization to 
which those will drift who are moved by 
the desire of achievement, whether ideal- 
istic or materialistic. No better distinc- 
tion has been made between the two par- 
ties that govern America than that of 
William Garrott Brown, who called one 
the kingdom of the airand the other the 
kingdom of the earth. Each has the de- 
fects of its qualities, and their virtues as 
well. Those who can rid themselves of 
European prepossessions concerning poli- 
tics will find the American party system 
as rational as any, and will expect it to 
endure. 
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Henry Cabot Lodge 


OME men can engage in the fiercest 
S political controversies without 
arousing personal animosity. Sena- 
tor Lodge was not one of them. 
Throughout his career he was the object 
of the kind of antagonism that some- 
times, in his case not infrequently, 
amounted to hatred. The reason for this 
cannot be wholly explained even by those 
who are sure they understand it them- 
selves. It was to be found in his person- 
ality, and personality is almost impossi- 
ble to convey by any explanation in 
words. Whatever the reason for it may 
be, the existence of this personal feeling 
makes it impossible for any estimate of 
him at this time to be universally or gen- 
erally received as fair and impartial. It 
will be a generation, probably, before his 
career can be discussed without heat. 
His opponents can be counted on to 
acknowledge that he was an able and at 
times relentless fighter. What kindled 
the anger of his opponents was his ability 
to fight effectively while retaining the 
appearance of indifference. Like Balfour 
in his early days, Senator Lodge could 
enrage his antagonists by making them 
feel their own impotence to enrage him. 
His exceptional mental gifts, his unques- 
tioned learning, recognized by his Docto- 
rate of Philosophy from Harvard and his 
Doctorate of Laws from Williams, Yale, 
Clark, Harvard, Amherst, Union, Prince- 
ton, Dartmouth, and Brown, and his 
mastery of both written and spoken Eng- 
lish, made him respected and sometimes 
feared, but did not tend to make those 
who defeated him in a contest more 
charitable or those whom he defeated 
more reconciled to his victory. All the 
bad consequences of the inferiority com- 
plex were evoked from those who, not his 
match in intellect, engaged him in debate. 
lor over thirty years he represented 
Massachusetts in the United States Sen- 
ate. It is said that during that time his 
name remained unattached to any great 
constructive measure. That seems to be 
true. At least we do not recall any great 
outstanding law bearing the name or 
recalling the creative service of Henry 
Cabot Lodge. That, however, is not a 
complete measure of his public service. 
His principal work in the Senate was 
connected with foreign affairs, and it 
happens that treaties do not bear legisla- 
tors’ names, nor do foreign policies. 
Much of the work of a Senator who de- 
votes himself to the foreign relations of 
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this country is done in executive session 
or otherwise outside of the public view. 
It must be remembered that the Senate, 
though it has nothing to do with the 
negotiation of treaties, helps to make 
them. No one denies that Senator Lodge 
at the time of his death (which occurred 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on Novem- 
ber 9, following a stroke) had as great a 
knowledge of forcign affairs as any living 
American. He was influential in the fram- 
ing and disposal of probably every impor- 
tant treaty which this country has made 
during the last quarter of a century. 

His influence from first to last was 
always on the side of American indepen- 
dence, self-defense, and self-reliance. He 
was jealous of America’s interests and 
rights. Whenever he was unbending it 
was because he felt that in that instance 
yielding would be of substantial injury to 
his country. He was particularly ready 
to resist any encroachment upon what he 
thought American rights by Great Brit- 
ain. In this he was not without preju- 
dice. In his book “Early Memories” he 
writes: 

Lord Napier, Minister from England 
to the United States in 1857, ... and 
Lady Napier dined ofien at our house 
and drove with my mother. . . . There 
were also two Napier boys, who made 
a far stronger impression upon my 
mind than did their parents. I re- 
member playing and fraternizing with 
them very cheerfully, although I had a 
wholly vague, but none the less deep- 
rooted, hostility to England. This 
feeling was traditional and in the air, 
but I am sure that I derived mine from 
my father. . He had enjoyed his 
visits to England, where he was very 
kindly welcomed by his uncle and 
cousins, and I never heard him speak 
harshly of any one whom he met. 
Nevertheless, he resented deeply the 
attitude and policy of England toward 
this country, as well as the contemptu- 
ous abuse heaped upon us by her 
writers, and this resentment became 
more intense when England’s feeling 
toward us was revealed by her conduct 
at the beginning of the Civil War. 
But although my opinionsgwere strong 
and sound as to Great Britain, I 
played cheerfully and contentedly with 
the sons of the Minister and found 
them excellent companions. 

When, 
with Great Britain, Senator Lodge was 
not disposed to err on the side of mag- 
The question over the Canal 
He advocated 


therefore, any disputes arose 


nanimity. 
tolls was a case in point. 
free tolls for American coastwise vessels 
against the British protest; but sup- 
ported President Wilson in urging the 
repeal of free tolls when he became con- 
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(C) Henry Miller 


The late Henry Cabot Lodge, for thirty-one years Senator from Massachusetts 


vinced that free tolls lowered America’s 
prestige. 

Senator Lodge’s natural suspicion of 
England’s diplomacy did not prevent him 
from resenting an appeal to anti-English 
prejudice if he thought it contravened the 
dictates of humanity. One of the most 
cogent speeches ever delivered in the Sen- 
ate was Senator Lodge’s reply to such an 
appeal on December 10, 1915, by Senator 
Hoke Smith, of Georgia. Senator Smith 
had uttered a long and elaborate protest 
against the British blockade of Germany. 
Senator Smith ignored Germany’s sub- 
marine campaign and the massacre of the 
Lusitania. Senator Lodge’s reply was 
spontaneous and brief, the more cogent 
for its restraint. It would be well if 
schoolboys learned it by heart. In the 
course of this reply of less than a thou- 
sand words he said: 

I think it is of great importance that 
we should vindicate our rights as a 
neutral in trade if those rights have 
been violated, but I think it is far 
more important that we should extend 
protection and assure security to 
American citizens wherever they right- 
fully are, for I do not believe that any 
government can long retain the respect 
of its own people if it does not give 
them the protection to which they are 
entitled. 

I think Americans should be pro- 
tected in their lives and in their liberty 


everywhere. I do not think they 
ought to be murdered in detail and 
obscurely in Mexico or openly and 
wholesale on the high seas. 

Although I am as anxious as any 
one can be to care for our rights in 
trade if they are violated, to me Amer- 
ican lives are more important than 
American dollars. The body of an 
innocent child floating dead on the 
water, the victim of the destruction of 
an unarined vessel, is to me a more 
poignant and a more tragic spectacle 
than an unsold bale of cotton. 


Greatest among Senator Lodge’s 
achievements undoubtedly was the de- 
termination of America’s foreign policy 
after the war. He was leader of the 
assertion of the Senate’s right to partici- 
pate in the framing of the Peace Treaty. 
To attribute his course to mere partisan- 
ship is to ignore his whole career in for- 
eign affairs. To hold him responsible for 
the defeat of the Versailles Treaty in the 
Senate is to ignore the fact that the very 
reservations which would have modified 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and would undoubtedly be accepted to- 
day by all the Powers, but were rejected 
by President Wilson. bore Senator 
Lodge’s name as their chief author. 
What Senator Lodge can be held respon- 
sible for is the leadership of those who 
refused to be committed to an unmodi- 
fied League of Nations, and have since 
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been vindicated by public opinion. An- 
other leader in his place might have se- 
cured the same result with less bitterness, 
but not with more effectiveness or cer- 
tainty. To have done that when the 
country was still under the captivity of 
President Wilson’s phrases was the work 
of a leader. It secures Senator Lodge’s 
place in history. 

To Senator Lodge has been attributed 
an effort to prevent the United States 
from joining the World Court. Certainly 
he was opposed to American membership 
in that Court without modification. The 
changes he proposed in the protocol of 
adherence for America to sign were cer- 
tainly not beyond the pale of discussion. 
Those who think that the United States 
should join the World Court as it is or 
not at all should be able to understand 
those who think that non-membership is 
better than membership without condi- 
tions, but that conditional membership is 
better than no membership at all. This 
we think was clearly Senator Lodge’s 
position. 

The closing years of his life were not 
unmixed with the tragic element. He had 
chosen in early life not to be an amateur 
in politics; but he seemed to think too 
often that the alternative to political 
amateurism was political opportunism. 
Twice in his career at least he chose 
regularity at the sacrifice of principles 
he had stood for. The first occasion 
occurred at the outset of his career in the 
Blaine campaign; the second, near the 
close in the Roosevelt campaign. And 
vet at the very end of his career he sacri- 
ficed political regularity for what seems 
inexplicable except on the ground of per- 
sonal political advantage. On the bonus 
question he withstood the President, who 
was also the leader of his own party. As 
a consequence, though long a prominent 
figure in his party’s councils, he was dis- 
carded as a party leader. To those who 
remember his vigorous and convincing 
exposition of Colombia’s demand for rep- 
aration for the Panama Canal as black- 
mail, his voting for such reparation later 
is inexplicable except as the abandon- 
ment of principle. It seems even more 
than that; for it was acquiescence in the 
attempt of others to cast reproach upon 
a friend who had done what he himself 
had approved. No explanation is ever 
likely to be forthcoming that will relieve 
the name of Henry Cabot Lodge from 
the burden of that act. 

High as Henry Cabot Lodge stands as 
a public man, he stands quite‘as high. 
perhaps higher, as a writer, and espe- 


cially as -historian and_ biographer. 
Though not distinguished for geniality of 
manner, he has written what is perhaps 
the most genial and human of the lives 
of Washington. His books are likely to 
remain permanent additions to a branch 
of American literature. 


The New Renaissance 


awakening? 

Certainly not since the sixteenth 
century has there been any period like 
that which we are now entering. People 
have been beset with doubts and fears. 
Looking out over the newly discovered 
regions of knowledge, beyond which still 
lie the infinite reaches of the unknown, 
the minds of men are baffled. And as 
they were encountering these new proofs 
of human littleness there suddenly came 
war, bloodshed, and an overturn of em- 
pires. A new world has been ushered in 
with mystery and tragedy. Of course 
men doubt and fear. 

And with this new world has come a 
new generation. Those who were but 
children before the war have now grown 
into young manhood and womanhood. 
This new world is the only world they 
have really known. 

Do these young people share the fore- 
bodings that seem common among their 
elders? How do they view this over- 
turned and still mysterious world? What 
are these younger people thinking about? 
Above all, what do they believe? What 
is their faith? 

The Outlook has made a preliminary 
inquiry into what we may well call the 
New Renaissance. At our request a 
young man, Kenneth I. Brown, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Rochester, and 
until last June a graduate student and 
instructor at Harvard, has visited vari- 
ous parts of the Middle West, South, and 
East, and has written the results of his 
observations and experiences in articles 
under such titles as “Youth’s Demand 
for a Practical Religion,” “Evidences of 
a Religious Renaissance,” and ‘‘Respon- 
sible Christianity.” The first of these 
articles appears in this issue. He reports 
and interprets what he has learned of the 
religious faith of his generation. These 
articles will, I believe, suggest many 
topics for sermons and will furnish a 
basis for discussions throughout the 
country in church clubs and community 
groups. They raise,sand partly answer, 
such questions as: 


T America at the dawn of a religious 
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Is religious faith growing weaker or 
stronger? 

What effect has science had on relig- 
ious belief? 

What are educated young people 
thinking about? 

The Church depends on the young 
people of to-day. If they are with it, it 
will grow; if not, it will stagnate. The 
Church must know the mind of these 
young people. To their mind this series 
of articles provides an introduction. 

ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT. 


‘‘ What Price Glory sia 


HE play “What Price Glory?” by 
Maxwell Anderson and Laurence 
Stallings, now running in New 
York, has been criticised from many an- 
gles. Gleefully hailed at first by unwise 
friends as ‘‘anti-war propaganda,” it was 
also denounced by some hasty persons as 
a mere essay in profanity. For a time 
it was said to be under solemn inspection 
and review by officers of the Army and 
of the Marine Corps to see if it might be 
a dangerous spectacle, calculated to “dis- 
courage recruiting.” A few of the oaths 
and ribaldries have now been pruned 
away (without any noticeable loss in 
vigor—there are still enough of them 
left), and the play is proceeding on what 
will probably be, and what should be, a 
long and successful run. 

From the start some discerning critics 
discussed this play as a play, with regard 
to its dramatic interest, its success as a 
work of art, its story, and its characteri- 
zations. And they agreed, as intelligent 
theater-goers must, that it is one of the 
very best plays the New York stage has 
seen, not only this season, but in many 
seasons. Like “Rain,” another success, 
it presents an intensely absorbing strug- ‘ 
gle between its two main characters; its 
action seems genuine, not artificial, and 
the stage is occupied by real men, not 
puppets. Even more than in “Rain,” its 
characters are rough and rude persons, 
whose speech is a long way from polite, 
whose love affairs are pretty frankly 
carnal. No play for the squeamish, nor 
for the maiden of bashful fifteen. who 
still exists, despite cynical doubts. The 
fact that so frank a drama, one in which 
the spirit of the late Mr. Bowdler is so 
flouted, can be given on the American 
stage makes ridiculous a great many of 
the lamentations about “censorship” and 
“prudery” which are forever being ut- 
tered by the professional Anti-Puritans. 
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Scene from ‘‘ What Price Glory,’’ presented at the Plymouth Theater, New York City—-The Captain (Louis Wolheim) pushes 
aside Charmaine (Leyla Georgie) as she tries to prevent a fight about her with the top sergeant (William Boyd) 


“What Price Glory?” would not have 
been tolerated ten years ago, perhaps not 
five years ago. And this is not to say 
that there were not being acted at that 
time plays whose leering suggestiveness 
deserved condemnation, but whose dra- 
matic merit did not give them any right 
even to be compared with this one. 

The play is concerned with a small 
incident in a great war, and centers 
around the contest between a captain of 
United States Marines (superbly played 
by Louis Wolheim) and his first sergeant 
(equally well played by William Boyd) 
for the possession of the innkeeper’s 
daughter in a French village. At times 
the spectator almost gets the impression 
that the war has been stopped to settle 
the question who shall have exclusive 
right to the affections of Charmaine de 
la Cognac. But to concentrate the inter- 
est upon something of the kind is the 
universal custom and necessity of litera- 
ture and the drama, and it has its sanc- 
tion in the greatest of all epic poems and 
in the latest historical moving picture. 
One may question whether the Captain 
and his subordinate would carry on both 
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their quarrel and their love-making in 
quite such a public manner as these 
plavers are made to do, but some things 
have to be conceded to the necessities of 
the theater— just as in battle scenes one 
or two wounded men must always be able 
to stagger on the stege and die there. 
"The sercastic r plies of Captain Flagg to 
his Brigadier-General have been criti- 
cised, but this is, we think, a true note 
in a most amusing scene. The Captain 
is an old and trusted officer, and known 
to command a fighting outfit, although 
he is severely “bawled out” for com- 
manding such a disreputable one. He 
complies with all regulations as to mili- 
tary courtesy when the General enters; 
after that he treats his commander to 
some sharp answers. The General wisely 
uilisregards them. 

The incidents of the play are so enter- 
taining and the dialogue so salty and so 
funny that the play is for more than half 
the time highly amusing. It is far from 
blood and thunder or from unrelieved 

Typical characters come natur- 
ally into the action: the gosling private 
who loses his identification tag and rouses 


the Captain to heights of irony, and the 
lieutenant whose nerves are shattered 
under the long strain of trench fighting, 
hysterically cursing all the folk at home 
who are talking about “making the v‘orld 
safe for democracy,” all the generals be- 
hind the lines in safe billcts, and “every- 
body who isn’t here.” The lieutenant 
pilies the wretched German sniper, hang- 
ing wounded day and night in a tree, 
whence he has been trying to shoot the 
American foes, and crying “Kamerad!” 
like “some damned big whippoorwill.” 
Finally he collapses in hysterics, and is 
soothed by his Captain, whose usual 
rough manner becomes tendcr when anv 
man is in real trouble. Captain llagg 
tells another lieutenant, lving badly 
wounded near by, and undergoing the 
long and dreadful wait until he can be 
sent back to safety and a clean bed, that 
his troubles are nothing compared with 
those of the officer whose nerves have 
failed him. 

The phrase “make the world safe for 
democracy” seems especially to madden 
them, and the Captain is moved to anger 
over the plan to conduct the war by 
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speech-making and publicity methods. 
He almost flatly refuses to carry out the 
General’s orders to break through the 
German lines and put up posters bearing 
the utterances of some distinguished 
American statesman, in order “to wear 
down the German morale.” He has a 
materialistic idea of warfare, and the 
newer “idealism” does not appeal to him 
as practical or worth losing the lives of 
his men to experiment with. In a pain- 
fully old-fashioned way he seems to be- 
lieve that speech-making and note-writ- 
ing had been tried and had had its 
chance, and if he and his men were to 
be called upon to die in order to convince 
the very hard-headed realists in the Ger- 
man Army before him, they would prefer 
to die as soldiers and not as bill-stickers. 
This is not a “pacifist” play, as a few 
persons hastened to say that it is. The 
hellishness of war and the nastiness of it 
are depicted with sufficient realism to 
satisfy Mr. Bryan or Miss Addams. But 
its authors never make the mistake which 
permeates Mr. John Dos Passos’s novel 
“Three Soldiers.” Whatever may have 
been the intention of the author of that 
book, it was instantly greeted with glad 
cries by pacifists, on the ground that war 
is such a wicked thing that, provided a 
writer gives it a big black eye, it does 
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not matter whether he tells the truth or 
not. Mr. Dos Passos did not say that 
his soldiers represented all soldiers, but 
he did fill a long novel with soldiers every 
one, of whom is contemptible—either a 
whining coward, a murderer, an inhu- 


man brute, or a slacker and deserter. His* 


story was an unrelieved description of 
what the British soldier calls “grousing” 
and the American calls: “belly-aching,” 
and the reader was left with the impres- 
sion that he was expected to sympathize 
with men who whined in war time and 
would have whined in peace. The “yel- 
low dog” is the exception, and not the 
rule, in “What Price Glory?” as he is in 
armies generally. In “Three Soldiers” 
there were nothing but “yellow dogs.” 
The final moment of “What Price 
Glory?” showed the soldier as he is, and 
as he always has been and will be until 
the human race perishes. This was the 
soldier of Napoleon’s Egyptian cam- 
paigns who “grumbled but followed;”’, 
and of Doyle’s poem: 
Last night, among his fellow roughs, 
He jested, quaffed, and swore: 
A drunken private of the Buffs 
Who never looked before. 
To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown, 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 
Ambassador from Britain’s crown 
And type of all her race. 
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Captain Flagg’s company had accom- 
plished the mission on which they had 
been sent, and had come back from the 
front line, shot to pieces, dirty, tired, and 
miserable. They had been promised a 
rest, and the Captain an eight days’ 
leave. Suddenly, within a few hours of 
arrival, the orders were revoked, the 
promise of headquarters was broken, and 
the company is ordered back into the 
trenches. The Captain, half drunk, and 
cuddling his girl upon his knee, refuses. 
He will not go. He has his leave, signed 
and delivered. He is dog-tired—a weari- 
ness which Mr. Wolheim makes his audi- 
ence feel in their bones. Then he reflects 
for a few moments. 

“There’s something the matter with 
this profession of ours. There’s some 
damned religion or something got into it. 
We have to go when they tell us to.” 

And he goes. And his mutinous ser- 
geant, in his ridiculous hospital clothes 
and a borrowed smock, who has been 
fighting with the Captain only a few 
moments before, sees his outfit moving 
off, and calls to his chief: 

“Oh-ho, Cap’n! Wait for Baby!” 

It is the element which the extreme 
pacifist always ignores: the nobility of 
the soul of man rising superior to the 
filth and ghastliness of war. 


Britain vs. Bolshevia 


The British Labor Party’s Record 
By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


The Outlook’s Editorial Correspondent in Europe 


NDER the responsibility of car- 
| rying out a Government, the 

Laborites proved that they could 
do far better, both legislatively and ad- 
ministratively, than it was supposed they 
would. Among their leaders are men, 
like Mr. Thomas, Mr. Clynes, Mr. Tre- 
velyan, and Mr. Snowden, of real ability 
and acumen, while the Prime Minister 
himself, who assumed the duties of For- 
eign Minister as well, became a promi- 
nent figure in European as well as in 
English politics. 

In spite of these advantages, the 
Laborites were smashingly defeated on a 
question of their title to public confi- 
dence. 

When the Labor Party took office, 
every one anticipated that, given its 
clever leadership, something definite 
might be done with regard to economic 
and social problems. 


Unem ployment 


| piargpene accepted the Labor lead- 
ers’ good intentions and promises 
and waited months, only to hear the 
Minister of Labor ask: ‘Does any one 
think that we can produce schemes, like 
rabbits out of our hats?” Meanwhile, 
whereas unemployment was decreasing 
when the Labor Party became the Gov- 
ernment, it has now been increasing. 

Furthermore, the mere presence of the 
Socialist Government in office incited 
unrest and strikes. More working days 
were lost by the trade disputes and 
strikes in the nine months of 1924 than 
by those for the whole of last year. 

But this is not the worst. If a man 
cannot find work. muddle-headed ideal- 
ists would provide him with full pay at 
trade union rates! Moreover, not a few 
beneficiaries are coming to regard the 


dole as their inalienable right, which 
they should enjoy for the rest of their 


days without working. “Punch” thus 
puts ii: 
Mistress. Vm sorry to hear that 


your Albert has thrown up his engi- 
neering work and is drawing the dole. 

Charlady. Well, you see, mum, it’s 
such a certainty, ain’t it? .\ man may 
get shoved out of a job, but ’e can 
depend on the dole! 


Housing 

[ was natural to suppose that the 

trade unions under a Labor Govern- 
ment would facilitate house building. 
But the long discussion in Parliament 
delayed the Housing Bill’s final passage 
until August, with the result that no 
houses have been yet constructed, though 
the bill promises an enormous number. 
Meanwhile the cost of those to be built 
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has already been augmented by. some 
$200 for very small and about $400 for 
“parlor” houses. 


Food 


A‘ to the Socialist “cheap food” cry 
a year ago, the Labor Party, if it 
cannot point to any legislative accom- 
plishment, at all events did point with 
pride to its recent Budget, lowering taxa- 
tion on coffee, cocoa, chicory, and tea. 
But this is not the first occasion that a 
Budget surplus has been utilized to re- 
duce food taxes. Sir Robert Horne as 
Chancellor furnished the example. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Snowden, the present Chancel- 
lor, did not pile up the surplus used to 
carry out his programme; the Conserva- 
tives had amassed it and left it a legacy 
to their successors. But the main argu- 
ment against the Socialists, Budget or no 
Budget, was the gradual rise in food 
prices. A loaf of bread cost 8d. a year 
ago; now it costs 10d. 


Old Age Pensions 


. he. hoped-for Budget action by the 
Chancellor, reducing the pensions 
age limit to sixty-five years and increas- 
ing the sum to fifteen shillings, was, of 
course, not justified by the event. Par- 
liament could do nothing and Mr. Snow- 
den had not the money. But it was 
certainly expected in the next Labor 
Budget; hence the poster which prophe- 
sied: 
BOTH WAYS! 
The Hope which Labor holds out to 
Old-Age Pensioners 
FIVE YEARS OFF 
FIVE BOB ON 


Education 


I education the Government record 
has not been brilliant legislatively, 
although good administratively. Mr. 
Trevelyan, Minister of Education, in- 
forms me that school fees have been 
abolished in many areas and open-air 
schools given a real chance; in secondary 
schools the percentage of free places has 
been increased to forty per cent and a 
grant has been made which has effec- 
tively stimulated the provision of addi- 
tional places. The possible expenditure 
on maintenance allowances has also been 
increased; in public elementary schools 
by twenty per cent to fifty per cent, and 
in secondary schools by fifty per cent. 


Administrative Issues. 


T= Labor Government did not fall 
primarily because of legislation or 
the lack of it, though disappointment as 
to mending or ending the unemployment 
situation contributed largely; it fell on 
the administrative rather than on the 
legislative side. 
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First there was the Campbell affair, 
showing more than mere administrative 
ineptitude; there was positive interfer- 
ence by politics with the ordinary and 
normal course of justice in the prosecu- 
tion for a clear case of sedition. 


The British-Bolshevist Treaty 


as second reason for the Premier’s 
request was his desire to avoid be- 
ing reversed by Parliament, as he knew 
he would be, on the issue of the British- 
Bolshevist Treaty. 

It is incredible that he should not have 
been fully aware of the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment’s character when he began rela- 
tions with it. I know he was. He car- 
ried out his pledge to recognize that 
Government. He then declared that a 
treaty was “essential to the Labor pol- 
icy.” Thereupon Communist pressure 
further compelled him to support the 
Bolsheviki by pledging them a British 
Guaranty Loan. This, fortunately, had 
to be submitted to Parliament for ratifi- 
cation. Mr. MacDonald claimed that 
“British trade with Russia is a matter of 
supreme importance.” (“Supreme” is 
going it strong when one remembers the 
tiny percentage of British-Russian trade 
as compared with all the British foreign 
commerce.) So, under this specious 
guise of fostering trade, the Premier had 
agreed to loan British taxpayers’ money, 
although he must have known that it 
would return here in the form of subver- 
sive propaganda. 


Bolshevist Propaganda 


Shee Bolshevist Government’s constant 

aim was revealed in the letter, pub- 
lished just before the close of the cam- 
p2ign, purporting to come from Zinoviev, 
head of the Third International, in- 
structing British Communists to strive 
for the violent overthrow of existing 
institutions, and, as a means to that end. 
to subvert British soldiers and sailors. 
To its credit be it said that the British 
Foreign Office published a protest, ap- 
proved by the Prime Minister, concern- 
ing this matter, signed in his absence and 
doubtless written by Mr. J. D. Gregory, 
head of the Northern Department of the 
Foreign Office. Then, having blown hot, 
the Premier proceeded to blow cold. He 
left the country quite in the dark as to 
whether his Government would continue 
to press for a treaty with a junta whose 
professed aim was the British Empire’s 
destruction. 


Other Foreign Relations 


is other foreign relations the Prime 

Minister did much better, though the 
situation in Egypt, Arabia, Turkey, Cen- 
tral Asia, and India is not what it was 
a year ago. As to the Dominions, the 
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Premier had smacked them in the face 
by refusing even the paltry preference 
promised by the Conservative Govern- 
ment, while, in addition, he had special 
quarrels ‘with Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand. As to the Irish situation, 
Mr. Thomas, a past-master in the art of 
arbitration, showed himself a clever nego- 
tiator. 

It is, however, in his French relations 
that Mr. MacDonald, as Foreign Minis 
ter, has justly shone. The advent to 
power last May of a Socialist Premier in 
France gave welcome opportunity to the 
English Socialist Premier to co-operate 
in establishing justice and peace: This 
was sedulously fostered by Mr. Mac- 
Donald, particularly at the Conference at 
London over the Dawes Plan. But the 
British Prime Minister also described a 
prior connection: 

Great Britain does not require to 
abandon one jot or tittle of its interest 
in order to get into friendly relation- 
ship with France. . . . Before I was 
many weeks in office relations between 
our two countries were enormously 
improved, and M. Poincaré, who was 
supposed to be such an enemy of Eng- 
land, turned out to be nothing of the 
kind. 

Also to his credit be it said that, 
directly he got into office, Mr. MacDon- 
ald abandoned his party’s denunciatory 
and uncompromising attitude towards the 
Versailles Treaty. Even the new Geneva 
protocol, looking towards armament re- 
duction, for which he worked, clinches 
the provisions of that Treaty. 

Evidently with the protocol in mind, 
the Premier made this statement con- 
cerning the League of Nations: “We 
found the League practically dying; and 
to-day it is stronger than ever.” But 
this strength is due far more to France 
than to England. With regard to the 
“dying,” I have attended three of the 
annual meetings of the League Assembly 
and Council, and have to report that 
each year these bodies seemed only in- 
creasingly vigorous. 

However praiseworthy individual in- 
stances, the sum total of the Premier’s 
record as Prime Minister is disappoint- 
ing. Yet during the campaign just 
closed he had the hardihood to assert 
that “‘in its brief eight months of office 
the Labor Party did more for peace than 
other parties have done in eighty years”! 

Mr. MacDonad’s appeal to the coun- 
try gave it a welcome chance to pro- 
nounce on the Labor-Socialist record 
taken as a whole. The electors turned 
from it to the one party which at present, 
especially with its absolute majority over 
all, offers the guaranty of a sound and 
stable Government. 


London, October 31, 1924, 
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Cristobal Harbor approach channel, looking 


northeast from gas buoy No. 3, showing location of docks. 


City of Colon, Manzanillo Bay, and Folks River in the background 


The Needs of the Canal 


By GENERAL JAY ]. MORROW 


The retiring Governor of the Canal Zone sends a message to the 
American people through the columns of The Outlook 


Y voluntary retirement from the 
\ | office of Governor of the Pan- 

ama Canal and President cf the 
Panama Railroad Company is not un- 
tinged with regret. It is a great thing for 
any engineer to have had such pcople 
under him as are operating these two 
important agencies of the United States, 
and it is a wrench to have to separate 
one’s self from so many friends. But the 
work was moving along smoothly, the 
time seemed most appropriate to assure 
the appointment of the right successor, 
and, as I have for over a year been 
anxious to terminate a service to the 
Government of over thirty years, I per- 
suaded Secretary Weeks to let me off a 
half-year ahead of time, and to recom- 
mend to President Coolidge the appoint- 
ment as my successor of Colonel Meri- 
wether L. Walker, who has been the 
Governor’s able right-hand assistant now 
for well over three years. Colone! 
Walker is eminently qualified to handle 
the many problems which he and I have 
handled together. 


Uncle Sams Big Bustness 


Slee Panama Canal is not merely a 

waterway for the passage of vessels, 
but is also a tremendous business concern 
involving, besides the Canal proper, a 
railroad, repair shops, dry docks, piers, 
coal, oil, and general supply to shipping. 
and numerous other operations, with the 
addition of the civil government of the 
Canal Zone. To the uninformed the 
civil government might seem one of the 
principal functions of the Governor, but, 


as a matter of fact, it is a small factor as 
compared with the other problems. The 
energies of the Governor and his assis- 
tants are directed in the main toward the 
administration of the business and engi- 
neering operations, which are not only 
jarge in volume but exceedingly diverse 
in character. And we have been success- 
ful to date in having at the Canal a more 
businesslike handling of big affairs than 
can be claimed for any other Govern- 
mental operation of the United States. 
There are no less than 27 separate and 
distinct large engineering or business 
operations which are before the Gover- 
nor, and this list includes only the more 
important projects. 

Colonel Walker is the fourth engineer, 
trained in business experience and in 
maritime engineering construction by 
long service in the Corps of Engineers of 
our Army, to be appointed Governor 
of the Panama Canal. In every case 
(excepting that of the first Governor, 
General Goethals) the appointee has 
served as engineer of maintenance. This 
insures a freedom from improper politi- 
cal influence, has certainly been success- 
ful to date, and our people should look to 
it that it may be assured for the future. 

Next in importance to this vital mat- 
ter come two matters I can here refer to 
only briefly. 

(a) The Canal must be permitted to 
retain the privileges now authorized by 
law to operate without the limitations of 
fiscal year appropriations. As soon as 
this is denied us, if the Appropriations 
Committees of Congress should insist on 


it, the Governor’s authority to set up and 
retain the usual reserves which all big 
businesses retain for replacement or re- 
pairs to plant will be gone. When it be- 
comes necessary, for instance, to buy a 
new dredge to take the place of one be- 
coming obsolete, the Governor will have 
to wait for two years at least (and prob- 
ably for five or six years) before he can 
get it. Such legislation as that referred 
to would be unwise on the part of Con- 
gress and we should be on our guard as 
against its intrusion. 

(b) Since the Canal was organized by 
the Act of 1912 it has been legally em- 
powered to operate all governmental 
activities. Such things as postal service, 
quarantine service, customs, immigration, 
steamship inspection service, prohibition 
enforcement, etc., are all under the Gov- 
ernor. Many efforts have been made to 
transfer some of these activities to the 
corresponding department or bureau in 
continentai United States. These efforts 
have been successfully resisted so far, 
and we have demonstrated not only the 
efficiency but the economy of our plan. 
Let us keep this going as it is. 

These three things—the professional 
experience of the Governor, the fiscal 
policy, and the concentration of respon- 
sibility——are the fundamentals required 
for effective and successful operation. 
Let us now look ‘at some important de- 
tails which to some may seem to be 
fundamental. But if you will bear in 
mind that I am here condensing into the 
briefest space only a few of many prob- 


lems which are the subject of detailed 
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study by the Canal organization, you 
may possibly ar~’, a‘ the conclusion that 
your interests are in competent hands. 
Big Enough for Now 
Ov people may have almost any kind 
of an idea as to whether the Canal 
is adequate for prospective traffic. Much 
has been printed, and a very great deal 
of it has been inaccurate. The Canal in 
the past two years has more than dou- 
bled its traffic. There have been predic- 
tions that we are totally lost and must 
have another Canal. Some twenty-four 
months ago there began a big oil trans- 
fer from California to our eastern coast. 
At the same time there was a steady 
growth of permanent traffic. Our tolls 
collections (a fair index of traffic) rose 
from $1,020,064.55 for September, 1922, 
to a maximum of $2,335,729.81 in De- 
cember, 1923. The oil traffic had begun 
to recede prior to this peak. Our tolls 
for July, August, and September of this 
year average $1,846,077.23. They will 
probably go lower. I do not think they 
will drop below an average of $1,500,000 
monthly. They will later come up 
slowly, but I do not expect them to aver- 
age the $2,000,000 which they average: 
last year for at least three years more, 
and maybe a little longer. Two millions 
a month average, which we may again 
attain in the fiscal year 1928, means an 
average of about fourteen ships a day. 
Our present Canal, with increased water 


supply, can put about sixty ships per 
day through, excepting for such times as 
a flight of locks is under overhaul. We 
expect to have these overhaul periods 
only on alternate years, and then only 
for a period of about three weeks’ closure 
of one flight at one end only, followed 
by a short open period, and then by a 
two weeks’ closure of the other flight. 
During this period of about five or six 
weeks out of two months in the middle 
of alternate years one or two ships will 
occasionally be delayed after our traffic 
reaches an average of nineteen lockages 
(from 26 to 28 ships) per day. When 
this time arrives, we will need a third 
flight of locks at Gatun, and shortly 
thereafter a third flight at the Pacific 
end, unless we are willing to detain some 
few ships a day or so apiece during a 
period of about two months every two 
years. I am sure we need not worry 
about this until a few years from now, 
when the Governor will ask for funds to 
start this construction, so as to have the 
Canal ready to handle the traffic about 
fifteen years from now. As he has to 
look forward at least six years, he 
should get the funds when he asks for 
them. 


More Water Wanted 


I HAVE included.in the estimate for the 

fiscal year 1926 the first step in proj- 
ect for additional water supply for the 
Canal. Colonel Walker ought to get it. It 
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would start the construction of a reser- 
voir at a cost of about $10,000,000 in 
the Chagres River by a dam at Alha- 
juela. Besides giving the storage that 
will keep the lake up in dry seasons it 
will make navigation easier during rainy- 
season floods. The reservoir should be 
ready by 1932, and it wilk not be done 
by that time if we are denied our start 
requested this year. 


They Held the Hood 


_ size of the present locks is ade- 
quate for all traffic that can be 
anticipated. There is now no ship in the 
world that the Canal cannot handle (for 
either transit or repair), and there will 
be no ship in regular service through the 
Canal that the present locks will not 
handle during their century or so of life. 
Our locks or dry dock would handle 
either the Leviathan or Majestic without 
the least excitement, and on July 23-24 
of this year the British cruiser Hood 
(the largest and heaviest of the world’s 
warships) went through without touch- 
ing a wall except when mooring for sup- 
plies. There may be naval ships too 
large in the future, or possibly commer- 
cial ships built for special service, but 
they will not be using the Canal in their 
service. They can afford to go around 
the Horn to get to their station, unless 
they are launched after, let us say, 1940, 
when our new locks may be ready to 
accommodate them. 











Pacific Terminals, 
dry dock and 
shop buildings, 
Balboa, 
Canal Zone 
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H.M.S. Hood 
in lower east 
chamber, 
Miraflores 
Locks, 
Panama Canal, 
July 23, 1924 














The Futile Straits Idea 
6 Bons old question of a sea-level Canal 

has been recently revived by 
Colonel Bunau-Varilla (a most distin- 
guished French engineer officer and a 
former chief engineer of the Canal in 
French construction days). I regret 
exceedingly that I cannot agree with the 
Colonel, but we have a better Canal now 
than a sea-level Canal could be made to 
be at Panama, one that can transit ships 
more safely and more expeditiously than 
even his proposed “Straits of Panama.” 
And we can get the increased capacity 
when required at about one-tenth the 
expense of his project, even if we could 
agree with him that we could go to sea- 
level through those hills. If any proof 
were needed as to the wisdom of the de- 
cision against a sea-level Canal, made in 
June, 1906, we had it in the floods of 
October and November, 1923, which 
would have closed navigation through a 
sea-level Canal for from three months to 
a year (if one had been completed by 
then, which certainly would not have 
been the case), whereas our lock Canal 
handled it without anything more than 
the occasional extra punch which the 
Canal force is accustomed to put into an 
emergency job. 

Increased protection of the Canal has 
been advanced as an argument by 
Colonel Bunau-Varilla in favor of the 
sea-level project. .\s he presents it (con 
fidentially, as befits as distinguished an 
officer as he is, of France) it would ap- 
peal to some as presenting advantages 
over the lock Canal as well as against 


the alternative of a construction of a 
second Canal. I cannot place on record 
the digest of our studies, but I can state 
that the Canal Administration is in close 
contact with War and Navy operation 
committees, and that projects to assure 
Canal operations during war or periods 
preceding possible war receive intensive 
study by the Governor and his staff, and 
the closest co-operation exists in these 
studies. The time may come when Con- 
gress will decline to adopt the ordinary 
sensible: precautions to secure a vital 
route in case of trouble. But I am as 
sure as mortal man may be that the cor- 
rect solution is to be found neither in a 
duplication of routes nor in a change 
from lock type to sea-level type, but 
rather in a sane and sensible project for 
holding what we have, and properly pro- 
viding for its protection. 


Keep the Line Open 


Ste Governor of the Canal is Presi- 
dent of the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, which, besides operating the rail- 
road across the Isthmus (since 1855), 
has operated a steamship supply line for 
more than thirty years. This steamship 
line is mainly an adjunct to the Canal. 
Under the control of the Governor it is 
an agency to assist in operation that is 
indispensable for maintaining efficiency 
in operation of the Canal, with a depen- 
dent population of 40,000 or more, about 
2,000 miles from our market for both 
labor and supplies. I believe it should 
be accepted as a cardinal principle of our 
operation of the Canal that we must 


maintain under our own control a direct 
line of supply from Cristobal to New 
York (for freight and passengers) and 
from Norfolk (for coal). 


Revise the Toll System 


| nearly ten years the Canal Ad- 

ministration has urged action by 
Congress to place its tolls charges on a 
correct basis, remedying the present 
double system of admeasurement. I 
cannot here elaborate on all the technical 
details of this question into which two 
or three small political problems have 
forced their way sufficiently to block it. 
Our proposal (which is in detail set forth 
in several public documents) should be 
enacted by Congress. It would result in 
no diminution in revenues, would oper- 
ate to equalize the burden in accordance 
with cargo-carrying capacity of ships and 
to the benefit of American shipping on 
the whole, and would relieve the Canal 
Administration from considerable em- 
barrassment as being the recipient of 
criticism for a faulty system for which 
the Canal is not responsible. 


It's Your Canal 


‘Oh the many questions that confront 
the Canal Administration I have 
here only briefly discussed those few 
about which our people seem to have 
been lately not so well advised as they 
should be, and at the risk of repetition I 
am presenting them in order that a 
great people may get the information 
which will enable them to protect a great 
work in which most of them take pride. 
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>) IF. Ik. Kleinschmidt 
Pictures taken during a hunting expedition to the North Siberian regions by Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Kleinschmidt 
of New York—The party in canoes, accompanied by Eskimo guides, one of whom is preparing to fire 
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The Kleinschmidt hunting party capturing a polar bear after it had been wounded by the Eskimos 
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New photographs of the MacMillan Expedition to the Polar regions—Captain MacMillan finding 
Admiral Peary’s cairn and record left years ago at Cape Thomas Hubbard, in Heiberg Land, 
west of Ellesmere Land, in the American Arctic regions 

















International 


A member of the MacMillan Expedition using a white screen to stalk a seal 














The League's Big Little Jobs 


By DAME EDITH LYTTELTON 


White slavery, the drug traffic, the care of starving refugees—these are 
things which vitally concern the League 

















(C) Underwood 


The beautiful city of Geneva, the home of the League of Nations - 


Bridge across the 


Rhone, the outlet of the Lake of Geneva, with Rousseau’s Isle at the right 


ZOPLE in general hardly realize 
the humanitarian activities of the 
League of Nations. They do not 

know that side by side with the great 
international questions of boundaries, 
disarmaments, racial freedom, and finan- 
cial stability are hundreds of smaller 
matters which day by day are being 
brought under international supervision. 
We can no longer live in isolated com- 
munities, secure within our own boun- 
daries to frame and obey what laws we 
like, for nowadays they can be defied 
and evaded in numberless ways from 
outside our frontiers. The United States 
discovered this when the rum-runners 
approached their seaboard. When it 
comes to figh‘ing against drink or dope. 
slavery or prostitution, or to helping 
after disasters such as earthquakes or 
floods or famines, nothing effective can 
be done unless all the civilized nations in 
the world co-operate. : 

Combined agreements between nations 
are, of course, ne hew thing; what is new 
is the attempt to get fifty-two nations, 
and often more, to combine against cer- 
tain evils which cannot be combated ex- 
cept by world co-operation. Some of these 
are being tackled by the League to-day. 
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The effort to control the traffic in wo- 
men and children, for instance, has been 
placed in the hands of the League. A 
convention was drawn up in 1921 which 
the Governments of the States Members 
of the League were asked to sign, and 
which made certain regulations and in- 
spections, especially at ports and fron- 
tiers, obligatory. 

A great many nations have signed and 
ratified this agreement, but there are 
many for various reasons still outside— 
the most important being France. Spain, 
and the United States. As all three 
countries send representatives to serve on 
the Advisory Committee set up by the 
League. there are probably technical 
difficulties only in the way, but it is 
greatly to be desired that ratification of 
adherence to the convention may become 
universal. There remains much yet to 
be done before the traffic can be entirely 
stopped. | America. although not a mem- 
ber, has played a big part in the League’s 
struggle, through her former representa- 
tive Miss Grace Abbott, and her pres- 
ent representative, Dr. Snow. Recently 
through the Bureau of Social Hygiene 
America has helped largely to finance a 
commission of experts which is to inquire 


into the extent of the traffic. The chair- 
man is Dr. Snow. Mr. Flexner—again an 
American— has perhaps done more than 
any other one individual to throw light on 
dark places by his monumental work 
“Prostitution in Europe,” and he will no 
doubt give all the help and counsel which 
his great knowledge would make so valu- 
able. The inquiry will involve visits to a 
great many countries, and the examina- 
tion of local laws and regulations and 
their effect upon the traffic is such a Gar- 
gantuan task that we cannot expect a 
report for along time. When it is sent up 
to Geneva, the hour will have struck for a 
great combined effort which would never 
have been possible without the steady 
drive of the League of Nations. The 
idea that women and children should be 
sold by one country to another for im- 
moral purposes shocks any one when 
baldly stated. It is a terrible fact that 
a whole class of people exist whose ob- 
ject is first to stimulate the passions of 
men, and, second, to supply the demand 
for prostitutes, because the trade is ex- 
tremely lucrative. /It would take up too 
much space to describe the many moves 
in the fight against one of the worst evils 
of civilization. } 

When we come to the question of drug 
addiction, we find, as in the case of the 
traffic in women and children, the same 
class of venal tempters existing and 
flourishing. It seems hardly credible 
that certain people should spend their 
lives trying to induce the terrible habit 
of drug taking, but it is nevertheless 
true; such men and women exist in all 
countries. They use their evil influence 
for the ‘basest motives; a connection be- 
tween drug addiction and prostitution is 
easily imagined, but short of this the sale 
of the drug itself is a very remunerative 
occupation. The smuggling of drugs, 
thanks to international conventions, is 
becoming increasingly difficult and dan- 
gerous, but the reward tempts all kinds of 
adventurers. Great Britain is vigorously 
stamping out the evil and ruthlessly 
prosecuting all smugglers who can be 
caught, but there is much yet to be done. 
Drug addicts will pay anything for a 
supply of their especial form of poison 
and resort to almost any shifts to procure 
it. There is no evil where international 
intervention is more imperative. 

This November two most important 
conferences will be sitting at Geneva, the 
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first dealing with the production and ex- 
port of opium, the second with the con- 
trol of the traffic in manufactured drugs, 
both matters being highly controversial. 
America has taken a forward part in the 
fight both against the production of 
opium for smoking and the control of the 
illegal manufactured drug traffic, the lat- 
ter being a menace to her population. 
Her representatives take up the perfectly 
logical position that the only way to con- 
trol the manufactured drug traffic is to 
attack the production of the most impor- 
tant raw material, namely, opium. But 
a great deal of misunderstanding and 
misconception is prevalent on this sub- 
ject, it being stated constantly that- the 
Indian Government and the British 
Government are helping to debauch 
the world by flooding it with raw 
opium. 

The efforts of the Indian Government 
to put down the smoking of opium re- 
ceive scant recognition. Opium smoking 
in India is severely repressed; the manu- 
facture of smoking preparations is for- 
hidden, except by an individual for his 
own use from opium he possesses law- 
fully, and the possession of opium in the 
raw state is hedged round with restric- 
tions and its sale kept down by the impo- 
sition of high prices, while the sale of 
prepared opium for smoking is absolutely 
prohibited. 

The only part of India where the prac- 
tice of smoking opium is more common 
than that of eating it is Burma, and from 
April 1, 1921, the Government of Burma 
has entirely prohibited the sale of pre- 
pared opium for smoking purposes. I 
cannot here go into the debated question 
of the difference between eating and 
smoking opium. In any case, the inter- 
nal consumption of opium in India, 
whether for eating or smoking, is now a 
matter controlled by the Indian people 
themselves, through thcir Legislative 
Councils, and this must be recognized. 
The fact that the Indian Government 
sacrificed £4,000,000 of revenue before 
the war in the attempt to aid China in 
the suppression of opium smoking is apt 
‘3 be forgotten. 

The Indian Government now exports 
opium only under license to other Gov- 
ernments, but it is notorious that many 
of these, including British crown colo- 
nies, import quantities largely in excess 
of what is needed for legitimate purposes. 
If 1 may be allowed to express a purely 
personal opinion, I hope that members at 
the Conference in November will agree 
to suppress gradually the entire export 
and import of opium except for medicinal 
and scientific purposes, and I should like 
to see the British Empire take the lead 
in this attempt. 

All these questions are debated by 


representatives of the various countries 
concerned on an Advisory Committee 
which has been sitting recently, and it is 
hoped that an agreement has been 
reached with regard to recommendations 
to be made to the Council of the League. 
One thing is certain. The British Em- 
pire, including India, and the United 
States must go into the struggle under- 
standing each other’s point of view and 
giving credit to both sides for disinter- 
ested motives. 

The questions bristle with difficulties 
of all kinds, and the more they are 
understood, the better hope there’is. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the value of 
an organization such as the League of 
Nations in dealing with these matters. 
By no other body could the intricate 
difficulties of different nations be debated 
and combined efforts directed. And the 
only way in which such production of 
opium can be limited is by international 
agreement. 

The second Conference at Geneva 
which is between all the States Members 
of the League, including America and, I 
hope, Germany, is to consider the ques- 
tion of controlling illegal traffic in manu- 
factured drugs, such as morphine, heroin, 
cocaine, etc. The increase of drug addic- 
tion, chiefly among young people, is ter- 
rible all over the world. In spite of the 
restrictions already alluded to, these 
noxious products are still fatally easy to 
smuggle, for they are not only minute in 
bulk, but even small quaniities can work 
very great evil. The plain fact is that 
no individual country can really check 
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the illegal sale of manufactured drugs: 
nothing but international regulation and 
an international system of export and 
import certificates such as that devised 
by the League of Nations can be effec- 
tive. If the League of Nations can bring 
the countries of the world together in a 
combined effort, it will have justified its 
existence by that alone. 

It is pleasant to turn from these two 
great struggles to the constructive work 
among refugees done through the League 
of Nations. There is not space to re- 
count all the relief given to Armenian, 
Russian, and other refugees by devoted 
men and women working under the direc- 
tion of the League, and with funds sup- 
plemented from the League’s chest. The 
most recent effort has been the settlement 
of the Greek refugees. The work is done 
under the supervision of the well-known 
American, Mr. Morgenthau, who is Presi- 
dent of the Greek Refugee Settlement 
Commission of the League of Nations. 
The whole aim of the Commission is 
gradually to secure the absorption of 
Greek refugees in productive work. Mr. 
Morgenthau stated that of about one 
million refugees who have returned to 
Greece from Asia Minor since the last 
war with Turkey, some 350,000 are now 
settled in productive work. The great 
need is for charitable funds to keep the 
rest of the refugees alive and in health, 
for the money advanced by the Greek 
Government and the League of Nations 
can be spent only upon the establishment 
of these poor people in productive occu- 
pations. Thus charitable funds from the 
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‘* The increase of drug addiction, chiefly among young people, is terrible all over the 

world.’’ The picture (taken last year) shows a line of young men waiting to secure 

treatment for the drug habit from a municipal bureau (since discontinued), where 
thousands of drug addicts had registered for such treatment 
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rest of the world are still urgently needed 
for this great experiment of grouping 
similar races together. ‘There is, how- 
ever, an end to the necessity for charita- 
ble help to the Greek refugees in sight, 
and once again the League of Nations 
will have directed a humanitarian effort 
and led it to success. 

One word must be said about the work 
of the Committee of Intellectual Co- 
operation. The aim need only be men- 
tioned to secure assent. This endeavor 
is passionately advocated by the French, 
and indeed by the Latin races generally, 
and though the rest of the nations may 
be slower and realize the practical diffi- 
culties more acutely, they too desire all 
forms of intellectual co-operation—ex- 
change of teachers, experts, books, re- 
ports, and so on. 

The League of Nations Assembly last 


year passed a recommendation to the 
Governments of the States Members of 
the League that they should grant rail- 
way facilities to Boy Scouts and stu- 
dents. This sounds a small thing, but it 
implies great things; it implies a com- 
radeship of youth, an interchange of 
visits, a beiter understanding between 
the young of all nations. One other 
seemingly small thing was also recom- 
mended by the Assembly, namely, that 
all the States Members of the League 
should undertake to have children in- 
formed of the League and of the terms 
of the Covenant. Again this sounds a 
small thing, but it implies a great thing. 
Whether the world is ever again to be a 
welter of blood and horror, or whether 
it may gradually become a fairer place, 
those alternatives of the future lie in the 
laps of little children. The nursery is 
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the seed-bed, and there ihe new aspect 
of brotherhood must be cultivated. 

Meanwhile the League of Nations 
plods on. It would take another article 
to describe the combined work being 
done for the health of the world and 
for the regulation of labor conditions, 
grouped as they are at Geneva. Not 
only is the League adjusting the great 
quarrels and the dangerous rivalries of 
nations, but day by day it is silently 
weaving a network of international agree- 
ments round all the countries of the 
world, and these agreements are purged 
of the influences of national pride, or 
greed, or ambition. They are uniting the 
best spirits of each nation in a finer rela- 
tionship, and striving to make a common 
attempt to lift the ideals of the world, 
and, having so lifted them, to translate 
them into action. 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


oo I go by with banners, 
Oh, never envy me 
These flags of scarlet flying, 
This purple that you see. ... 


This air of marching triumph 
Was all that [ could save 

Of loves that had an ending 
And hopes that had a grave. 


Youth’s Demand for a Practical Religion 


By KENNETH [IRVING BROWN 


The first of six articles dealing with the religious thought and ideals of 


the younger generation. 


An editorial comment on this 


series will be found elsewhere in this issue 


The strength of our country lies in 
the strength of its religious convic- 
tions.—Calvin Coolidge. 
N the very beginning, let me say that 
if I am not a theologian, but a layman 

interested in religion; not even a 
trained religious worker, but by profes- 
sion a school-teacher. At the request of 
The Outlook, I have recently visited 
various parts of the East, Middle West, 
and South to observe at first hand some 
of the religious expressions of our age. 
It would be presumptuous to present my 
observations as typical of the entire 
country, or even of all classes of any one 
section. What I have sought to do is to 
interpret sympathetically what young 
men and young women to-day are doing 
and thinking religiously. My years of 
experience have been too few for me to 
draw sweeping comparisons between to- 
day and yesterday; in fact, [ have been 


inclined to extend the age limit of the 
term “young people”’ sufficiently to allow 
myself a place at the latter end. It is 
therefore not as an elder that I would 
write, but as a member of the vanguard 
of youth. ; 

But how can one know the religious 
life of a community except by living 
among its citizens for a number of years? 
Therefore, in spite of the cordial hospi- 
tality which has everywhere been ex- 
tended to me and the willingness of 
stranger-friends to contribute, I have 
often been at a loss to know how to un- 
ravel the tangled thinking which we see 
everywhere about us. I have sought the 
leaders of the communities into which I 
entered that I might have the benefit of 
their experience: but, in addition, wher- 
ever possible I have sought out young 
people—those who I was told were re- 
ligiously inclined and those who were 


indifferent—that I might gain from them, 
so far as they were willing to share it, 
their position in what prophets have 
called the “new renaissance.” 

It is true that in large measure my 
observations have been among college 
students and college graduates. I have 
not neglected to meet and talk with non- 
college men and women; but it is my 
experience that only a comparatively few 
of our American young people who have 
not enjoyed the discipline and associa- 
tions of college are thinking and feeling 
deeply or individually, and that these 
few, recognizing their handicap, are mak- 
ing endeavor through evening schools to 
repair their loss. America looks to her 
college-trained men for leadership, and 
there are no signs at present that the 
leadership in this spiritual awakening 
will come from other sources. 

It is fair, I believe, to divide the race 
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of young people religiously into three 
roughly sketched groups. There is, first 
of all, that circle which we may call 
pagan. It must be confessed that the 
pagans include many of the social and 
athletic leaders; and, containing the 
leaders, the group must perforce contain 
many of their thoughtless followers, 
those young materialists who go the 
course of least resistance, without dis- 
satisfaction with the social order as it is, 
who eat, drink, and are decorously or 
indecorously merry, not because of any 
10-morrow-we-die philosophy but because 
of the lack of any constructive philos- 
ophy at all. To these numbers must be 
added the thousands of laborers, mate- 
rialists likewise but not from choice, 
whose struggle for a decent livelihood, 
absorbing time and strength and initia- 
tive, leaves little opportunity or desire 
for enriching recreation or religious 
culture. 
The Test of Tradition 

a* the other extreme is the group of 

traditionalists—those to whom re- 
ligion is first of all an externally imposed 
body of doctrine, and secondly an emo- 
tional experience. There is in their faith 
no place for change. To them revelation 
is not a miracle of to-day, but of yester- 
day. -Salvation is the effect of a single 
cause—a certain attitude of mind; the 
validity of that attitude they would test 
by the touchstone of tradition. 


Those Who Seek 


i there is a third group, fortunately 
large, which may be called the group 
oi experimentalists. A religious experi- 
mentalist is he who seeks the spiritual 
tokens of life after ways according to his 
own nature, demanding that which he can 
test intellectually or emotionally, glory- 
ing in the future while revering the past. 
It is from this class that the religious 
leadership of our age must come—those 
who, having tasted and seen that the 
Lord is good, would pass on their discov- 
eries. 

The experimentalist is an inclusive 
class. May 1 suggest four widely dif- 
fering, although not necessarily exclusive, 
temperaments which it contains? 

There is, first of all, the ‘“intellectual- 
ist,” a type found more often, I imagine, 
among the men and women of our East- 
ern colleges than elsewhere. A junior at 
Harvard described them in these words: 


I'll tell you as I see it, to lots of 
college fellows God is simply another 
course to be mastered and criticised. 
Most students feel no need for re- 
ligion; they imagine themselves self- 
sufficient, and are somewhat over- 
awed at the powers and possibilities of 
their newly awakened mind. They 


crave to see that mind, to try it out, 
and, naturally, they start on the things 
about them. Religion comes to them 
from the outside, and they resent any 
element or phase of it which eludes the 
mind. I mean, they are intensely an- 
tagonistic to anything which must be 
accepted on faith. In cold, factual, 
logical reasoning about God they in- 
dulge, and whatever conclusions they 
arrive at are purely intellectual, affect- 
ing very little their personal lives. 
When they finish, they put them aside 
with their note-books and credit them- 
selves with a pass in the course on 
God. 
This is, to be sure, an extreme and ur- 
sympathetic statement of the intellectual- 
ist’s position, but it indicates clearly his 
approach to the subject. 


Organized Religion 


Os a second group the term ‘“‘organiza- 

tionalist” is applicable. This phase 
of experimental religion is more fre- 
quently found in the Middle West, where 
Bible classes and religious foundations 
and universities in general speak in num- 
bers which to an Easterner are awe- 
inspiring. At Columbia, Missouri, I had 
an appointment to meet the head of the 
Baptist Young People’s Union, a student 
at the University of Missouri. When he 
came, he brought with him two friends, 
likewise university students, the one the 
superintendent of the Battle Ground 
Mission (which, by the way, was built 
\-ith money raised entirely by young peo- 
ple) and the other the University men’s 
president of a Bible class with an enroll- 
ment of over a thousand. For an hour 
and more I listened eagerly as they told 
me of their plans and hopes for their 
organizations. It is in no sense of criti- 
cism that I call them organizationalists; 
but they appear representative of that 
class which looks to groups or denomina- 
tions for the fullest expression of spiritual 
and humanitarian motives. 


The Mystical Companion 
[= is, likewise, a third group, 

which for want of a better name we 
may call ‘‘supernaturalist.”” “‘Mystic” is 
not a term in best repute to-day; colored 
by Oriental occultism and pseudo-super- 
naturalism, it has won for itself unde- 
served disfavor; and yet, beneath, rests 
unscarred the experience which gave rise 
to the word. The supernaturalist is he 
who puts a mystic companionship with 
God first in his life. Within the past ten 
years there has been a revival of mysti- 
cism, occasioned in part by the separa- 
tions of the Great War. But other 
causes have contributed, and chief among 
them is a disgust shared by some of our 
best young people at our prevailing ma- 
terialistic philosophy. 
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I sat talking with two young men in 
the corridor of the Battle Creek Sanita- 
rium, and in our conversation I asked the 
question, “What do you mean by re- 
ligion?”’ Both were silent for a moment, 
and then the older answered, thought- 
fully, “To me religion is playing the 
game of life squarely and fairly, with 
one’s self and the other fellow.” But his 
friend objected. “It’s that, of course; 
but it’s more than that. God is there; 
religion |the word came desperately ]— 
religion is having God for a pal.” 


The Eternal Hunger 


A= yet I would warn the reader that 
the young supernaturalist seeking 
God is not traveling the path worn brown 
by the feet of his fathers. It was my privi- 
lege recently to meet with a group of 
young men, most of them freshmen at a 
Boston university. They had come to- 
gether for the intimacies of informal 
discussion, and spoke their minds freely 
on all matters. The conversation turned 
to religion, and one student, scarcely 
more than a youngster, was evidently 
listening intently. 1 was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with him to know that he was 
keenly in love with beauty of all sorts, 
devotional by nature, honestly seeking 
the experience of companionship with 
God. Mention was made of the fre- 
quency of student discussions on religious 
subjects. ‘Are you content,” I asked, 
“with your intellectual analyses? Do 
you make any attempt to put your con- 
clusions into practice?” My friend in- 
terrupted: “How can one be content 
with intellectual analyses? Do we not 
search intellectually because we feel a 
peculiar need? I am hungry for some- 
thing to worship, I crave it; but the tan- 
gibles on which I can put my hands are 
not worthy of my worship. I am search- 
ing intellectually that I may discover 
God—-I call it God—or something or 
some one on whom I can worthily bestow 
my devotion.” 


In the Service of Man 


hes name “humanitarian” is fitting 
for the fourth group—the largest of 
the four. These are they who oftentimes 
are constitutionally unfitted to enjoy the 
exhilaration of the supernaturalist or who 
sometimes are unable to assure them- 
selves of those conclusions which the 
intellectualist reaches, but who interpret 
religion as a life. Here belongs the man 
who says (perhaps thoughtlessly, but the 
type is fairly common): “I can see no 
need for your doctrines or your person- 
alities. Let morality be an end in itself.” 
A college man of the East, intending to 
be a physician, assured me, “I know 
nothing of God, and I am suspicious of 
those who say they do. But man I can 
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understand, and in so far as I am capa- 
ble I shall serve him.” 

Intellectualist, organizationalist, super- 
naturalist, and humanitarian—cacopho- 
nous terms they are, and in nowise ex- 
clusive, for the organizationalist may not 
lack touch with the unseen nor the 
humanitarian genuine intellectual convic- 
tions, but nevertheless handy word sym- 
bols for the types of men who approach 
the interpretation of life by sundry 
paths. But they are all experimentalists 
—amateurs in the art of religion—for 
they would be quick to uphold me when 
1 say that few of them represent a 
finished product. 

Our prophets have prophesied a new 
renaissance, a spiritual awakening, a re- 
interpretation of the values of life in 
terms of the spirit. Contemporaries of 
such movements have never been able to 
understand properly the significance of 
events and persons about them, and I 
would not court failure. But of this I 
am certain: Here in this vast group of 
young people which I have called experi- 
mentalist is the raw material for a re- 
ligious renaissance, or, as Mr. Glenn 
Frank has more happily phrased it, here 
is the “springtime of a new renaissance,” 
awaiting intelligent Christian leadership. 

I yearn for a seismographic mind as I 
endeavor to interpret what these, my 
contemporaries, are thinking religiously. 
But there is one demand which they all 
are making: religion must concern itself 
with life. Our forefathers were accus- 
tomed to say that religion was a rela- 
tionship between man and God, that the 
relationships of man and man were the 
concerns of morality and ethics, but not 
of religion. It is more than a matter of 
phraseology when youth says that re- 
ligion must be big enough and broad 
enough to cover all of man’s relations 
with men. 


The Divorce of Religion and Life 


I TRAVELED last spring from Boston to 
New York with a young man from 
Washington, a man of concise and 
thoughtful ideas. I knew him to be a 
general favorite in his social set, but there 
were hundreds of dissenting voices ring- 
ing in my ears as I listened to him speak: 
“Religion? I say of it as Coolidge said 
of the League of Nations: it’s a dead 
issue. Why consider it? You don’t sup- 
pose that the modern man is interested in 
religion, do you? He may argue about 
it, but he never allows it to interfere. 
He is interested in the struggle between 
capital and labor, in the cleaning up of 
politics, in the bettering of international 
relations, but not in religion. . . . What is 
religion? My religion is my relation to 
God, and concerns no one but myself. 
, As for economic matters and interna- 


tional affairs, they are entirely outside of 
this relation.”’ 

But to your honest-minded young per- 
son to-day such a divorce between life 
and religion is unthinkable, and economic 
matters and international affairs are not 
outside. The great demand which he is 
constantly making of religion is that it 
be practical. What are his most frequent 
criticisms of the Church? The Church 
is not meeting the problems of his life. 
What subjects does he choose to discuss 
when given leadership which he respects? 
The application of religion to life, to 
campus problems, or to factory problems, 
as the case may be. 


The Thing, not the Word 


oe as a word, to be sure, is 
not often heard in the vocabulary 
of our young people, but the concept is 
familiar. At a gathering of students at 
Michigan Agricultural College when the 
question of a name for a certain move- 
ment was under consideration a young 
man said, ‘“‘Let’s not call it ‘religious,’ for 
that will give it the flavor of ecclesiasti- 
cism and oldish orthodoxy. Let’s call it 
Christian, for Christ was a young man.” 
And the conference voted to call the 
movement the College Christian Con- 
clave. But my experience leads me to be- 
lieve that in the East the college student 
would link “Christian” with “religious” 
as words in popular disfavor because of 
their unpleasant pious connotations. And 
yet the essential ideas beneath the words 
are alive, recognized, and cautiously ad- 
mired. 
There was a bird 
That sat a tree-top giving love a voice. 
And never knew that singing made a 
song. 
Is the American young person unknow- 
ingly religious? 
“Sir, what do you mean by religion?” 
I had just finished the class hour and was 
hurrying to collect my wares, in prepara- 
tion for a trip which I was to make in 
connection with these articles. It was a 
thoughtful sophomore who spoke, and he 
repeated his question as I hesitated. Re- 
sorting to the schoolmaster’s characteris- 
tic evasion, I said, “How would you 
define it?” This is his answer. “I can 
get no further in my thinking than to 
define it as ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind; and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” And my answer had to be, 
“Neither can I.” He understood religion 
to be both mystic and practical, but the 
average young person to-day is empha- 
sizing the latter half, sometimes entirely 
to the exclusion of the former. 
May I cuil from my note-book a few 
expressions emphasizing this demand for 
a practical religion? 


1. On the opening day of a philosophy 
seminar one of my friends entered the 
classroom and took a vacant seat beside 
a Negro. He shook hands with his 
neighbor and fell into conversation about 
the course. Two weeks later a Jew 
stopped him. “There is something that 
I have been wanting to say to you. I 
saw you shake hands with the Negro 
next to you, and I wanted to tell you, 
that’s the first time since I came to Har- 
vard that I have seen a Christian prac- 
ticing Christianity.” 

2. A Princeton sophomore wrote me: 
“I think that for practical religion 
Princeton’s abolition of ‘Bicker Week’ is 
pretty fine. ‘Bicker Week,’ as you re- 
member, was the time when sophomores 
were elected to clubs. The fellows 
realized that it was awful tough on the 
poor devils who didn’t make clubs, and 
they are now trying to devise a better 
system. As the fellows who were already 
in clubs were the ones who started the 
movement, it was no ‘sour grapes’ busi- 
ness at all.” 

3. Whenever I inquired about the re- 
ligious life of the campus at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, I was confronted by the 
question, “Have you studied our honor 
system?” 

4. “But how can you tell if a man is 
religious?” I asked a college undergradu- 
ate. “By his life, can’t you? I know a 
fellow, a freshman here, who knew that 
another fellow was planning to do some- 
thing which wasn’t honorable. It was 
nothing in his young life what the other 
fellow did, but he went to him and told 
him it wasn’t decent. He didn’t argue 
that he shouldn’t do it because the Bible 
said so, but because it wasn’t fair to the 
fellows with whom he had to live. I 
think that was religion.” 

5. In answer to a questionnaire sent to 
Harvard graduate students with this 
among other questions, Does America 
need more religion? one man _ wrote: 
‘“‘America to-day needs more religion, but 
not any cut-and-dry formulas about how 
God loves us all and how we will go to 
heaven if we are good, but a practical 
working basis for life and an attempt to 
solve some of the great problems of to- 
day.” And the answer was typical of 
the replies. 


A Seven-Day Fatth 


T HE great demand that the experimen- 
talists are making of their religion 
(by whatever name the experience may 
pass) is that it meet the insistent needs 
of Monday and Tuesday, and help them 
to solve the gnarled problems of human 
relationships. The religion of the new 
renaissance, whatever else it be, must be 
useful, since for an ornamental, Sunday 
variety of religion the world has forever 
lost its respect. 
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v4 Ineidents That Have Pointed 
yy the Vay—( No. 11 of a Series) 


And out of the parade 
came a big idea 


= OW that we have won it, what are we going 
to do with this twenty-dollar gold piece?’’ 

This question brought a lively discussion from a 
group of men and women who had just finished 
i line of march in honor of the one hundredth 
birthday of their city. That was more than twenty 
years ago on a hot July afternoon. 

The winners were workers in a steel mill that 
was then just getting under way. Typical of the 
spirit with which they had entered upon a new 
enterprise, they turned out the largest number for 
the parade, and then found themselves in the pos- 
session of twenty dollars in prize money. 

‘Their leader was a real leader. Ife knew how to win. He 
knew what would be necessary to keep on winning. So he 
said, ‘‘We won because we stuck together. And if I’m any 
prophet, we’re going to make things hum down there at the 
mill. Let’s get ready. Let’s band together in an association 
so that we can mingle, and come to know one another. In 
that spirit we'll do our best work. This twenty will start 
us off.”’ 

Things have changed since that July afternoon of more 
than twenty years ago. 

Now there is an association of thousands of men and women 
whoworkinthe mills. Every worker isa member and helpssup- 
port theassociation of thecompany. ‘To themoney contributed 
yy the members, the company for which they work contrib- 


utes an equal amount. There is a large downtown association 
house always humming with high grade entertainment, in- 
cluding music, dancing, dramatics, and athletic sports. 

That little mill of those early days is now the proud 
parent of bigger and more modern mills—some of them in 
the home town of Middletown, Ohio; others in Columbus, 
Ohio; Zanesville, Ohio and Ashland, Kentucky. In all of 
these the Armco Association is the great center of mutual 
interest activities. 

And the old spirit still lives. Many of those men of 
more than twenty years ago are still with the company. 
They have taken under their care hundreds of youngsters 
and brought them up in an atmosphere of *‘stick together, 
know one another, and do the best work.”’ 

Such is the Armco organization, the men and women 
who work together to give to the world the purest iron 
ever made in an open-hearth furnace. 

ARMCO Ingot Iron is used for: gutters, downspouts, 
stoves, ranges, refrigerators, and other 
items of a similar nature. Ask your 
sheet metal contractor or your hard- 
ware dealer about Armco Ingot Iron, 
and be sure to identify it beyond ques- 
tion by the blue triangle stamped on 
each sheet before it leaves the mill. 








THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 
EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO CABLE ADDRESS— ARMCO 








Mary and Maggie 


ARY CROSBY runs the rural 
school at Edgemont. In Edge- 
mont Mary matters enor- 


mously. She matters considerably in the 
world. She works. More than that, she 
serves; plays her part in the big game, 
keeps the faith. And smiles while she 
makes good. 

Mary works to good effect. When the 
second drive for Liberty Bonds came 
through the Edgemont territory a few 
years ago, quietly and with bright eyes 
Mary stepped up and took $700 worth. 
On the third drive she took $700 more. 
For her work in the rural school—from 
9 aM. to 3 p.m. five days in the week 
and eight months in the year—she earns 
exactly $42.50 a month. You can’t, and 
she couldn’t, buy many Liberty Bonds 
on that. She and her husband own a 
fifteen-acre farm, unmortgaged. Crosby, 
who used to be an easy-going coachman 
up at Castle Hill, works too. Mary 
makes him work. Together they work 
the farm. 

Crosby is what is called a “renter” in 
Virginia. While his wife is at school he 
works, in addition to their own real es- 
tate, portions of other farms in his local- 
ity on a percentage basis, taking his share 
in kind—stock, corn, cow-peas, vegeta- 
bles, fruit, or whatever. From their own 
place and out of their “renter” profits 
the Crosbys sell chickens, eggs, garden 
truck, and fruit around the neighbor- 
hood. In February, after the annual 
“hog killin’,” they have hams, sausages, 
and lard to sell. Edgemont is a small 
settlement, not much more than a cross- 
roads, at the center of a rambling com- 
munity of big estates scattered over the 
red soil of the Piedmont section of Vir- 


By GEORGE MARVIN 


ginia. ‘Town,” with its conveniences, is 
twelve miles away over a road which has 
only within the past year become naviga- 
ble in all weathers. For several years 
Mary has supplied for the neighborhood 
some of the trade conveniences of town. 
At fifty cents a suit she sponges and 
presses by hand the clothes of some of 
the neighboring residents rather better 
than ibe Greek tailor, with his steam 
machine, does them in C——. She takes 
in sewing and mending. Her house, in a 
small way, is a sort of clothing exchange. 
Gathering in the discarded gowns and 
outworn suits of the Piedmont gentry, 
she revamps and repairs them so as to 
make them worth something to the col- 
ored community, who are glad to get neat 
old clothes of a good cut and fashion for 
a fraction of what they would have to 
pay for cheap new clothing. Mary 


Crosby “‘presents”—as the clothing man- 


ufacturers say-—the autumn styles. 

But that’s not all that makes Mary 
matter. In the Piedmont section of Vir- 
ginia~—as everywhere else—it becomes 
increasingly difficult for love or money to 
get good servants. Mary is an employ- 
ment agency for servants who generally 
turn out to be good. People go to her 
when they want a cook, a man to weed 
the garden, a nurse for the children, or a 
boy to do odd jobs round the place. If 
such are to be found, she generally finds 
them. But, as she says: 

“The trouble with my people nowa- 
days, so many of them, is they don’t 
want to work. They works for money 
to dress themselves and go to the pic- 
tures, or go boilin’ round the roads in a 
cyar. But they don’t take much interest 
in the job.” 


She’s right. But the “trouble” she 
complains of is not confined to her peo- 
ple. It is a white as well as a black short- 
coming, a recognized failing among both 
the shiftless whites and blacks in the 
rural South. A Negro farm-hand, gradu- 
ated from the county training school, gets 
very little encouragement by example 
from the white farmer who leaves his 
agricultural machinery out in the rain 
and won’t take the time or trouble to 
mend his fences. 

Mary’s school, planted in a clearing of 
the fragrant pines near Edgemont, is 
founded on the rock of work. One-third 
of its cost was contributed by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund from the North, the 
county put in another third, and the re- 
maining third was raised by the colored 
people of the district themselves. The 
boys who attend the school, with a 
strong-armed parent now and then, made 
the clearing in the pines where the school 
stands; the wood, chopped, sawed, and 
neatly piled, keeps the stoves going 
through the winter. It is an attractive 
structure outside—clapboards painted 
white, with green blinds and trimmings 
and a well-shingled roof. Inside, through 
wide, high windows the sun pours over 
green plants and bulbs, the gifts of 
Mary’s pupils and friends, where thirty- 
three children between eight and four- 
teen years of age, according to the re- 
quirement of the laws of Virginia, bend 
willingly over their book lessons, their 
sewing or weaving, their cooking, chair- 
caning, basket and table making, those 
bright rooms themselves registering their 
own lesson of association day after day. 
In richer or more fortunate communities, 
varied with concrete or brick, this is the 
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**In richer communities, varied with concrete or brick, this is the type 
of building which is gradually, all too slowly, supplanting— 
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—the rickety, dirty, draughty shanties of a day 


when no one really cared ”’ 
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Tonnage entered and cleared at Pacific Ocean Ports, 1922 


California 
4,981,365 


Washington & Oregon 
10,140,222 


The tonnage passing through the ports of the Pacific Northwest is more than 
double that passing through the California ports. 


On the highway of what is destined to be- 
come the world’s greatest commerce — 
that of the dawning Pacific Era—some of 
America’s youngest cities are astonishing 
us by the swiftness of their growth. 


Seattle, forty years ago a frontier settle- 
ment of 4,000 inhabitants, with one crude 
dock and no railroad, today has a popula- 
tion of 350,000 and marine terminal facili- 
ties worth many millions of dollars. 


Portland, in 1870 a town of 8,000, with- 
out a railroad, and carrying on a small 
river trade on the Columbia and the 
Willamette, is now a city of 280,000, ex- 
porting goods to the five continents of the 
world. 


Tacoma’s population since 1880 has 
grown from 720 to over a hundred thou- 
sand. Astoria, Bellingham, Coos Bay, 
Everett, Bremerton, Port Angeles, Gray’s 
Harbor, and a dozen more, are stepping 


forward with equal speed into the ranks 


of the world’s important maritime cities. 


For the cities of the Pacific Northwest 
are the natural leaders of our rapidly- 
growing Pacific Coast commerce. 


Tworthirds of that commerce already 
passes through their ports. That the great 


The leading ports of a greater commerce 


bulk of it must always pass through them 
is assured by definite advantages of loca- 
tion, of ideal harbor facilities, of a rich 
back country. 


Nearer by several days’ sailing to the 
chief points of Asia and the Pacific Islands 
than the California ports, they mark the 
principal route for America’s future trade 
with the awakening Orient, where trade 
with the United States has increased two 
to four times within ten years. 


Nearer by rail to the Atlantic Seaboard, 
they are in quicker touch with America’s 
fullest present development. 


Through them flows the largest part of 
Alaska’s 80 million dollar trade with the 
United States. 


The region which lies back of them, the 
great Pacific Northwest, comprising the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming, is undergoing a 
development, in industry, in agriculture, 
in commerce, as rapid as their own. 


In the Pacific Northwest, because of its 
growing commerce, and because of its tre- 
mendous undeveloped natural wealth, lie 
new opportunities for every business enter- 
prise in the United States. 


$ THE PACIFICNORTHWEST #* 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR ff 
She Great Northern Ry- 
he Northern Pacific Ry. 
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type of building which is gradually—all 
too slowly—supplanting the rickety, 
dirty, draughty shanties of a day when 
no one really cared. 

All of this varied service and compe- 
tence centers round Mary Crosby in her 
particular sphere of usefulness. She con- 
tributes the energy and eagerness; the 
desire to see and understand, the willing- 
ness to do, are hers. ‘Yours to serve, 
Mary Crosby,” she writes in a big neat 
hand at the end of her reports and let- 
ters. But Mary was “bohn an’ raised” 
in Edgemont. There is much of her 
present efficiency that was not native, 
but suggested. Some initiative, some 
incentive, methods and ways and means, 
had to come from outside. That is 
where Maggie comes in. 

Maggie is the “Jeanes teacher” for the 
county of Virginia in which Edgemont 
is situated. In Maggie’s jurisdiction 
Mary’s school is only one of thirty-five 
with which she keeps regularly in touch 
over Virginia roads—and you have to 
experience a Virginia road to appreciate 
just what in the way of effective isolation 
the term implies—in all kinds of weather, 
supplying just the added incentive, ini- 
tiative, suggestion, and encouragement 
which are needed in the rural schools and 
their constituent communities. 

The school described at Edgemont is 
not an average school. It is well above 
the average, because its schoolmistress 
herself is above the average. But all the 
other schools in Maggie’s district are ex- 
posed to the same advantages made pos- 
sible by the Jeanes and Slater Funds. 
The Rosenwald money goes co-opera- 
tively into buildings; the Slater fund 
helps chiefly to build and equip county 
training schools; and by the bequest of a 
tiny old lady, Miss Anna T. Jeanes, of 
the Society of Friends in Philadelphia, 
the income from her million dollars goes 
to “helping the small rural Negro 

















The ‘‘ Maggie Burtons,’’ eager-minded 

and devoted, are the most practical 

missionaries to their own people, for 

they deal with the foundations and 

they recognize facts. A typical 
** Jeanes ’’ teacher 


schools.” Maggie Burton is one of 269 
supervising teachers maintained in whole 
or in part from this fund in 255 counties 
of 14 States of the South. This ycar she 
and her associates visited regularly in 
these counties 7,872 country schools. 
Their job, their duties, are, as Dr. Dil- 
lard, their director, says, unlimited. In 
the main they bring “life more abun- 
dantly” in usable terms into dark and 
neglected and often into discouraged 
places, helping and encouraging the rural 
teachers, introducing simple home indus- 
tries, giving lessons on sanitation and 
hygiene, and improving schoolhouses, 
school grounds, and school morale. In 
all their endeavors they co-operate 
closely with the State and county public 
school authorities. 

Well, that’s Maggie. Like Mary, 
she matters considerably in Albemarle 

















** Anna-Francis ain’ studyin’ bout no jazz”’ 
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County and not a little in the South, she 
and her kind. To understand just how 
they both matter let us consider three 
products of their joint labors and concern. 
Consider, then, in turn, Ambrose, Anna- 
Francis, and little gray-eyed “Captain.” 

At Edgemont Manor, where the land- 
poor descendants of one of the best Old 
Dominion families take paying guests the 
year round, whatever is to be done Am- 
brose does. Before daylight he has 
milked the cows. Then he kindles fires 
in the rooms of the guests, whom he 
wakens with his cheery “Good-moanin’, 
sir” (or ““ma’am”’). At breakfast time he 
is on hand in a spotless white coat to 
wait on table. Ambrose collects the eggs 
and wrings the necks of the hens dedi 
cated to the cuisine over which his 
mother presides. He saddles and har- 
nesses horses, chops and saws wood, 
scrubs floors, makes beds, and goes to the 
post office, two miles away, for mail. 
Other boys accomplish something of this 
kind. But Ambrose bathes, and brushes 
his teeth. He keeps his well-brushed 
clothes on hangers, and his boots, which 
he polishes with those of the guests, he 
aligns in pairs along the wall of his clean 
cabin. 

Small considerations these, perhaps, 
though none too common among Am- 
bros2’s people. The significant thing in 
Ambrose’s case is this—significant as 
bearing on the most recent development 
of the colored problem in the South: 

Ambrose has a relative in Newark, 
New Jersey, who wrote last year extolling 
the higher wages and social advantages 
to be had by migrating northward. More 
effective than the urgings of the labor 
agents, because more continuous and 
accumulative, are the influences thus 
brought to bear upon the Negroes of the 
Southern States by those of their own 
kin or acquaintance who have gone be- 
fore into what they think is, if not a 
happier, at least a juster land. 

Like thousands of his people, Ambrose 
took the bait last summer and went 
North. He stayed two weeks. Then he 
came back to a sunnier South a gladder 
and a wiser young man. In Newark, 
with shorter hours, he made more money. 
But he could not save as much. He 
lived faster but not as well, and spent all 
his savings keeping up with the colored 
Joneses. Said he on the morning after 
his return to Dixie, as he started in with 
saddle-soap to clean neglected harness: 

“They ain’ got nothin’ up there we 
ain’ got down here. Jes’ mo’ speed, 
that’s all. An’ yo’ doan’ amount to 
nuthin’. Nobody know yo’ name, an’ 
nobody ain’ studyin’ bout yo’ any time 
of the day. No, suk?” 

Anna-Francis graduated from the 
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Sent to you 


book that will help 


a million parents 


VERY mother and father dreams of the 

time when they will begin reading 
stories to their children in the good-night 
hour. But when at last, their age of under- 
standing comes, what a bitter disappoint- 
inent awaits. Wearied by the thousand 
cares of the day they approach the story- 
hour with fear and perplexity instead of 
With pleasure. 

What to read tonight? The mind is too 
fagged to answer. What story? There is 
such a multitude to choose from—how can 
they find the one exactly suited to the age 
of the child and the season of the year? 
Yet all the time there is the insistent plea 
of “a story, Mother.” 


A trying task for all 
Each night’s story must be intensely in- 
teresting. There must be variety, and yet 
the stories must be linked together. Only 
in this way can each night’s reading make 
a sure advance in the child’s understanding. 
Some of these stories must be about nature 
and about the things of every day life; 
others must be from imagination’s sweetest 
fancy. How can one solve all these com- 
plicated requirements when their High- 

nesses are fretting for a new story! 


A book that solves these problems 
At last, what doctors have done in ar- 
ranging menus and diets for children has 


duplicated in the arrangement of 
famous and interesting stories for daily 
reading to children. There need be no 
doubt on what to read on any day, at any 
age. 

Educators specializing on children’s read- 
ing have gathered the choicest treasures of 
story and fable from all nations and all 
ages including the present. But most im- 
portant of all, they have scheduled the 
proper stories for each day of the year, 
planned the reading according to the grow- 
ing needs and growing tastes of children. 

This plan or daily schedule of reading is 
placed in a beautifully bound book of rich 
blue cloth covers and almost 200 gilt-edged 
pages. <A limited number have been set 
aside for Free distribution to mothers and 
fathers. 


been 


The greatest educational plan 
ever devised 


Under the guidance of this hook, “The 
Children’s Reading Hour,” every reading 
gives definite progress for the children. A 
new fascination is in each reading hour. 
Stories that deal with nature are arranged 
for the proper season: in the early Spring 


evenings the children hear about the returns? 


of the birds and the budding of the first 


flowers; in the late Autumn are descriptions 
of the animals preparing Winter quarters. 
So also, all the holidays and festivals have 
their appropriate stories. Thus the mys- 
teries of nature and even history itself are 
unfolded before the wondering minds. 

In order that all parents may be given the aid 
which they urgently demand this handsome book, 
“The Children’s Reading Hour,’ is offered Free to 
all who will send the coupon. This book contains 
in addition to the schedule of daily readings a .@ 
number of valuable essays on the art of read- a 
ing and the teaching of reading to children. o 
“The Children’s Reading Hour’’ is sent Pi 
without any obligation and with only _¢@ 

ring o 35 conte 1 oins or ¢° nnn 
the charge of 25 cents in coins or .¢ DOUBLEDAY, 
stamps to help defray the costs i” Inc. Dept.W3411 


of handling and mailing. As e Garden City, 
the edition allotted to this ,° New York 
Free distribution is limited .¢? yentlemen : With- 


< pe i ae out obligation send me 
you are urged to send 5@ a once “The Children’s 
the coupon at once. @ Reading Hour.” the hand- 
e some noes me, which is the 
@ complete plan for reading fa- 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc. ¢ —_ ce oe to my children so 
q 11 @ that each day will have that story 
Dept W 34 ¢* most appropriate and most interest- 
Garden City, Pa ing. To pay for the handling and 
re mailing charges on this blue cloth book 
New York @ of nearly 200 gilt-edged pages, I enclose 
@ 25cents in stamp or coin. There is to be 
Pig no additional charge. 
¢ 
¢ 
eo” Name ... 
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, Address 
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training school last spring. She is “goin’ 
on sixteen.” Her mother is dead, and 
she helps her father run his small farm 
and make it pay. This last harvest the 
old man got about forty bushels of corn 
from each of his acres. Right alongside 
Anna-Francis, working out “the agricul- 
tural home project agreement” with the 
intensive methods learned at the training 
school, harvested an average of 56 bush- 
els from her three acres. With the pat- 
terns supplied by the Jeanes teacher 
Anna-Francis makes her own clothes and 
the clothes of her little sister, who still 
goes to the rural school four miles away, 
whither Anna drives her each morning in 
the yellow-wheeled buggy and calls for 
her at three every afternoon. Anna- 
Francis’s fences are mended, her floors 
are scrubbed. There are curtains in the 
windows and a clean table-cloth every 
Sunday. On the shelf, where her “prize”’ 
clock keeps reliable time, stand the books 
loaned through the rural school by the 
“Tend-a-Hand Library.” On Sundays, 
in trim hat and well-fitting dress, Anna- 
Francis, bound for the Baptist services 
at S—— , is devastating. She has beaux 
on foot and suitors in flivvers, most of 
them drones. But, as Ambrose says, 
“Anna-Francis, she ain’ studyin’ ’bout no 
jazz.” 

Little Captain, aged thirteen, does 
the chores at home for his mammy be- 
fore he hits the trail or foot each morn- 
ing for the rural school a mile or so from 


his cabin. At the front or rear door of 
that cabin visitors wipe the glue-like red 
mud from their shoes on mats of braided 
corn-husks which Mary Crosby, at the 
instance of Maggie Burton, taught Cap- 
tain how to make. Captain made the 
brooms which keep the cabin floor rea- 
sonably clean. On autumn Saturdays he 
rakes leaves, carries wood, weeds the 
“oyarden,” and hauls garbage at Edge- 
mont Manor, where on Sundays, when 
there is a large attendance, in one of 
Ambrose’s white coats, three sizes too 
large, he helps Ambrose wait on table. 
There is a glib saying in the South to the 
effect that the mulatto is an economic 
loss and a social tragedy. But if such 
is the tendency of miscegenation, you 
can’t look into Captain’s steady gray 
eyes or contemplate his steady labors 
without realizing that effective agencies 
are at work to check that tendency. 

The latest phase of the perennial 
“Negro problem” is the general and in- 
creasing migration of Negroes in their 
thousands from the Southern States of 
their birth and traditions into the North- 
ern States of supposedly better advan- 
tages. Higher wages are only a part of 
the impulse. Whatever the majority 
feeling in a given locality may be, the 
Negro cannot be blamed for wanting a 
square deal and a better chance nor 
prevented from trying to find more 
promising conditions. Upon the serious 
considerations involved, for both the 
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South and the North, many. reports 
have been written, many addresses 
made, divers conventions and commis- 
sions and committee meetings assembled. 
It is undoubtedly a matter of profound 
importance. 

But listen to this lighter litany which 
came the other day in the mail from a 
Southern man who has given the best 
years of his life to the “colored problem,” 
maintaining nevertheless his sense of 
saving good humor. 

“From  near-sighted Negroes,” he 
writes, “and cross-eyed po’ white folks, 
good Lord deliver us. 

“From professional uplifters and all 
‘come-on-boys’ and community workers, 
good Lord deliver us. 

“From Northern Negrophiles and 
Southern hill-billy Negrophobes, good 
Lord deliver us. 

“From all the o’erguid and the unco’ 
bad, from Volstead and Anheuser-Busch, 
from prohibition and all other tyrannies, 
from bootleggers and wood alcohol and 
sudden death, and from all superior clay 
and the self-righteous, good Lord deliver 
us. 

“And that it may please thee, good 
Lord, to reveal to race commissions and 
all other pat-you-on-the-back organiza- 
tions that the average Negro goes along 
living his life according to the best o} 
his lights. and the average white man 
wants him to have all that’s coming to 
him.” 


Speckled Trout 


By GEORGE WITTEN 


Norman Clark listens to a fish story, sees a gleam of hope, and tries to save a desperate situation 


ORMAN CLARK worked with 
N his bookkeeper until late into 
the night. But no amount of 
checking and tallying would alter the 
figures. There was a decided deficit. 
Flexible Glass was in a hopeless condi- 
tion; only a miracle could keep it alive. 
Shortly after twelve o'clock Clark told 
the bookkeeper to go home. There was 
nothing more to be done on the books; 
they were in perfect condition, and told 
the story accurately. He wanted to be 
alone—he wanted to think. But the 
bookkeeper hesitated to leave the gray- 
haired man. He had known Norman 
Clark all his life. When a schoolboy he 
had looked up to him as the leading light 
and genius of the town. As a young man 
his ambition had been to enter his em- 
ploy. He knew the financial condition 
of the corporation, and he knew that its 


collapse would be a terrible blow to the 
proud and honest Clark. 

“Aren’t you going home, sir?” 

“In a little while,” Clark replied. “I 
must think out a solution. Good-night.”’ 
His tone was decisive and left nothing 
for the bookkeeper to do but depart. 

Outside Barney, the night watchman, 
sat with chair tilted against the wall, 
slowly puffing his pipe. “Is the boss still 
working?” he asked. 

“Yes, and you'd better keep an eye 
on him. He’s had a hard day; he’s over- 
worked, and ought to be in bed this 
minute.” 

“Dll be taking my chair and sitting 
inside out of the night air.” 

Alone, Clark turned to the safe and 
brought out a package of papers. These 
were matters that required immediate 
consideration. In less than two weeks 


the mortgage interest must be paid. The 
pay-roll, which came before anything 
else, and must be met, would use up 
most of the funds on hand. A pile of 
unpaid bills stared coldly at him. Back 
of it all was a long list of stockholders, 
many of them his employees, who had 
waited patiently for several years for a 
return on their investments. These peo- 
ple had put in their money solely on their 
faith in Clark. 

Failure of Flexible Glass would mean 
loss for the shareholders, hardship for the 
workmen, and disgrace for Clark. The 
fine name and fortune that he had built 
up through long years of hard work 
would melt away and leave him stripped. 
If he were a young man, he might come 
back. But he was sixty-five—too old to 
start over again, and with a handicap. 
He returned the papers to their shelf in 
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the safe. On the shelf above them lay a 
loaded automatic pistol. 

Clark lifted the pistol and tried the 
grip. Holding it there in his hand, he 
gazed for a moment at the package of 
papers, then toyed with the automatic, 
looking back and forth from one to the 
other. There was a sound of movement 
behind him, and he turned to meet the 
large, smiling face of Barney. 

“TI just came in, sir, to tell you about 
the whopping big fish I caught this 
morning. It was this long, and weighed 
four pounds. The prettiest speckled 
trout you ever looked at. Id_ been 
fishin’ around the Old Point rocks for 
three hours—”’ 

Norman Clark returned the pistol to 
its place and closed the safe door, while 
Barney elaborated on his fishing achieve- 
ments. 

“A day with a rod and reel in your 
hand would do you a heap of good, sir,” 
concluded the night watchman. “I’d be 
more than pleased to row you out where 
I know you’d be sure to get plenty of 
strikes.” 

The offer of Barney touched the cor- 
poration president, for it typified the 
general feeling of the employees of I'lexi- 
ble Glass and the populace of Waterville 
toward him, and brought home to him 
more strongly the enormity of failing. 
No, he must not fail. Flexible Glass had 
to live, and pay dividends. Clark took 
a grip on himself, and determined to 
fight it out. 

“I think you're right, Barney,” he 
said. “It’s really a rest I need. I won't 
forget your offer. We'll make a day ot 
it together in the near future.” 


In a small private office at the top of 
one of New York’s sky-scrapers, over- 
looking the East River, three master 
stuck swindlers met in consultation on 
the same evening that Norman Clark and 
his bookkeeper had worked so late in an 
effort to adjust their financial difficulties. 

“You say that llexible Glass is ripe 
for a reload?” asked Beatty, a dark, 
heavy-set man. 

“Yes; old Clark has put up a game 
fight, but he’s sweating now. We didn’t 
leave him more than thirty per cent; he’s 
carried on with that for over three years, 
and come darn near making it go.” 
Mack, the second speaker, had managed 
the sale of the original stock of Flexible 
Glass, and had bled the corporation so 
low of funds that he knew it would be 
only a matter of time till it would be in 
need of assistance, and had watched it 
closely for three years. 

“All right,” said Beatty, “we'll send 
Clark a preliminary letter to-night. 
Jones, you be ready to go out.there and 
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, * us assume that you have sold a bill of goods 
net 60 days. We advance you immediately upon ship- 
ment 78% of the net amount of the invoice, and you 
receive the remaining 22% when the account is settled. 


Our service charge is 1/30 of 1% per day for the number 
of days an account is open with us, plus $5 per $1,000 
on the first $100,000 of accounts discounted within any 


On all accounts in excess of the first 
$100,000 in 12 consecutive months, our 
service charge is 1/30 of 1% per day only. 


We make no other charge whatsoever. You pay for 
our service only for the actual number of days that you 
need it and use it, and you discount only the accounts 
on which you want immediate cash. 


Your relations with us are strictly confidential and the 
customers whose accounts are discounted know nothing 


If you will indicate the amount of accounts receivable you 
may be interested in discounting, we will be glad to let 
you know the exact cost of the transaction and to send 
you full information about the Finance Service Plan. 


_ FINANCE SERVICE COMPANY 
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take charge of matters. It’s going to be 
easy pickings! Those fellows have a good 
proposition, and, from what Mack says, 
they have great faith in old Clark.” He 
reached for a form letter, slipped it into 
a typewriter, and inserted the heading. 
The next morning Norman Clark, 
hollow-eyed, nervous, and desperate, 
found this letter on his desk. It was 
sealed in a plain envelope, and marked 
“Personal.” With trembling fingers the 
president of Flexible Glass tore open the 
envelope and, spreading the neat sheet of 
business paper before him, read: 


Mr. Norman Clark, President, 
Flexible Glass Corporation, 
I aterville, New Jersey. 

Dear Sir—Are the finances of your 
corporation just as you would have 
them? If not, consult us. We are 
business doctors, and can advise you 


on how best to adjust your affairs. 
Our methods are fair and equable. 
We work solely on a commission basis. 
Consultation is absolutely free, and all 
consultations are held in strictest con- 
fidence. 

Communicate with us to-day, either 
by letter, telephone, or telegraph. Our 
representative will call upon you at 
your oftice, and at our expense. 

Very truly yours, 

THE FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENT CorpP., 

WiLLIAM K. Beary, Secretary. 

Clark read and re-read this message, 
which seemed to him like a rope thrown 
to a drowning man. Hope began to re- 
vive, and with hope came desire to fight 
and win. “Consultation is absolutely 
free,” he read. It would cost nothing to 
find out. They would send a representa- 
tive at their expense to see him. Reach- 
ing out for this straw of hope, he picked 
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up the telephone and asked the operator 
to give him Long Distance. 

The genial and businesslike Jones ar- 
rived that afternoon, and immediately 
assumed charge of the situation. It was 
really a very simple and easily adjusted 
condition. Just something that nearly 
every successful enterprise had gone 
through. Mr. Clark had undertaken the 
work with insufficient capital, but there 
was nothing to worry about—in a few 
weeks the affairs of Flexible Glass would 
be in a better and stronger condition 
than ever. 

“All we need is a National advertising 
campaign,” said Jones. “You have proved 
that Flexible Glass is flexible, and that it 
will fill a long-sought necessity. Now all 
we have to do is to let the world know 
that we have Flexible Glass.” 

“Advertising costs money, and our 
treasury is worse than flat,” said Clark. 

Jones smiled. “That is a matter easily 
overcome. In the days when non-assess- 
able stock had not been heard of cor- 
poration directors had only to meet and 
vote an assessment. Now the procedure 
is a little different, but the end accom- 
plished is the same. We simply increase 
the capitalization, and call upon each 
stockholder to buy twenty-five per cent 


of the value of their present holdings. 
Then we put on a big advertising cam- 
paign, and sell to the public as much 
more as is necessary for the purpose of 
raising funds for production.” 

“And your fee for managing this?” 

“The usual twenty per cent and ex- 
penses.” 

Clark thought long and hard, but he 
could see no other way to save the situa- 
tion. He would have control of the cam- 
paign throughout. Jones had assured 
him he would remain in the background, 
giving advice when necessary, and acting 
only as a fiscal agent. 

A stirring campaign followed. Flexible 
Glass became the talk of the country. 
Jones “very kindly” helped to place the 
advertising, and pocketed some large 
commissions from that source. Under 
his able direction shares in the corpora- 
tion began to sell at a premium. Nothing 
was said to the stockholders about a 
shortage of funds. Oh, no! What the 
corporation was doing was expanding. 
Getting ready to meet the increased de- 
mand for Flexible Glass. 

Things began to hum around the fac- 
tory. New workmen were employed, 
and the force divided into two shifts. 
Clark again held his head high. He took 
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his holiday and went fishing with Bar- 
ney, the night watchman. The new issue 
of stock sold rapidly. Jones collected 
his twenty per cent commission, and an- 
other forty per cent for expenses. Then 
with Flexible Glass sailing before a 
strong breeze with all canvas set and 
Norman Clark at the wheel, the jovial 
Jones left Waterville and returned to the 
city. 

“Well, how did you leave old Clark 
and Flexible Glass?” asked Beatty. 

“Oh, great!” laughed Jones. ‘“They’!l 
ride for about a year, then they'll be 
ready for another trimming. That old 
sucker Clark sure has got those people 
buncoed; they think he’s a little tin 
angel. Well, I’ve tied him up with a 
bunch of contracts that will squeeze him 
dry before the year’s out. Then it will 
be your turn to lend him a helping hand. 
Mack and I have done our bit.” 

A Year later Norman Clark and his 
bookkeeper again tried to balance the 
books against a deficit, but this time the 
deficit ran into thousands, where before 
it had merely been hundreds. Again the 
bookkeeper was sent home, and again 
Clark took the pistol from the safe, but 
this time the smiling Barney was not 
there to tell fish stories. 


The Book Table 


A Symbolic Monkey | 


A Review by R. D. TOWNSEND 


sion of his “Forsyte Saga” has a 

title that seems out of tune with his 
wonted cultured urbanity, it is because 
his White Monkey is more symbol than 
animal. The weird and sad-eyed crea- 
tion of a Chinese artist, this monkey 
with the squeezed fruit rind in its paw 
seems to say: “Eat the fruits of life, 
scatter the rinds, and get copped in do- 
ing it!” Also he “thinks there’s some- 
thing beyond, and he’s sad or angry 
because he can’t get at it.” And to 
Soames Forsyte, that “dry file,” the alle- 
gory was revealed as of the young people 
of the new and rushing era. “They 
talked too much and too fast! They got 
to the end of interest in this, that, and 


[ Mr. Galsworthy’s post-war exten- 


the other. They ate life and threw away 
the rind.” One of the ‘younger genera- 


tion, Michael, husband of the uneasy and 
restless Fleur (daughter of Soames), 
himself a fair and generous fellow, ex- 





'The White Monkey. By John Gals- 
worthy. Charies Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $2. 


claims in his puzzlement: ‘“What’s 
wrong with us? We’re quick, and clever, 
cock-sure, and dissatisfied. If only some- 
thing would enthuse us, or get our goats! 
We've chucked religion, tradition, prop- 
erty, pity; and in their place we put, 
what?” There is a symbolical Peking- 
ese pup, too, who looks his message, 
“There is nothing new about the future.” 

But let it not be thought from this 
allegorical side glance at London society 
to-day that Mr. Galsworthy has written 
a cynical novel. In this book those who 
have fortitude, kindliness, and honesty of 
heart fare well and win satisfaction. We 
leave Fleur contented, if not passionately 
in love; Michael happy in having saved 
his married life from ruin; Soames grati- 
fied in his deep desire for a grandson— 
on the whole, a solidly cemented family 
out of reach of the modern whirlpool of 
restlessness. 

The author’s attitude as a keen-eyed 
but unembittered observer of social phe- 
nomena is admirably maintained. There 
is a strong sub-current of humor. If the 


smiie is slightly ironical, it is not intol- 
erant, nor is there any note of hopeless- 
ness, nor any wish to moralize. 

Of all the stories dealing with the an- 
nals of the fecund Forsytes, this one least 
needs the aid of the genealogical. table 
which accompanies the group of novels 
and tales included in the “Saga.” It 
stands on its own feet, its lines are sim- 
ple and clear, and it can be read with 
fuli pleasure and complete understanding 
by one who has never even heard ot 
“The Man of Property” and the books 
that grew out of it. It is true that those 
who do know those books will have a 
certain added interest and perceive a 
special flavor in “The White Monkey;” 
but Fleur’s problem stands by itself, 
Michael is a new and attractive figure, 
old Soames is far more interesting here 
than young Soames was when he was 
persecuting his not by any means fault- 
less first wife. The movement of plot 
and development of characters flow with 
constantly arresting ease and engrossing 
interest. In sheer workmanship Mr. 
Galsworthy has never given his readers 
anything better—probably nothing quite 
so good. It was a reai triumph, for in 
stance, not only to make Soames’s busi- 
ness complications interesting but actu- 
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ally to make a directors’ meeting tensely 
dramatic. 

So long as English-writing novelists of 
our day can produce fiction at once as 
entertaining and as socially illuminative 
as this book, we need neither regret the 
Victorian demigods of the past nor de- 
spair at the futility and banality of a 
large proportion of the stories of our day. 


The New Books 


FICTION 
AFTER THE VERDICT. By Robert MHichens. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. $2. 


Mr. Hichens had a novel and in- 
iriguing plot idea in presenting at the 
outset the distress of a man who has been 
acquitted by a jury of the charge of mur- 
dering a woman, but who knows that 
every one he meets thinks, “There goes 
the man who escaped hanging,” and that 
many say, “After all, is he innocent?” 
The girl he loves marries him and be- 
lieves in him, but his distress increases 
until they take refuge in vain under as- 
sumed names in Africa—you can’t keep 
Mr. Hichens away from Africa! The 
reader has no clue, until almost the end, 
about the who, why, and how of the 
crime. Psychologically the book is sub- 
tle and strong. The situation is natu- 
rally an anguishing one, but the agony is 
prolonged over altogether too many 
pages. 


ARNOLD WATERLOW. By May Sinclair. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


One review of Miss Sinclair’s book is 
headed “Arnold the Magnanimous”—- 
self-effacing would be the better adjec- 
tive. Arnold lets the world at large, and 
all his relatives and the women he loves 
in particular, run over him without any 
of that courage which belongs to mag- 
nanimity; he sacrifices himself, but he 
does it tamely and flabbily. His mother 
is a bigot and snob; his father drinks 
himself to death; his brother is a dissi- 
pated scoundrel; his sister is a prig; he is 
himself a poet and dreamer, but he gives 
up his aspirations and becomes a clerk to 
help his unworthy and ungrateful family. 
Perhaps this flabbiness (or nobility, if 
the author insists) is what makes the 
reader feel less interest in Arnold than 
in some other of Miss Sinclair’s subjects 
who are more salient and less complex, 
such as Canon Chamberlain in “The 
Cure of Souls” or the gross Waddington 
of Wyck. Moreover, Arnold wanders 
about too vaguely, in his longing to know 
the unknowable and in his searchings in 
philosophy and metaphysics, really to be 
entertaining company. More exciting is 
his success in loving two women at the 
same time, while his wife is equally suc- 
cessful in loving two men at the same 
time. Apart from drawbacks inherent in 





A Wealth of New Knowledge in the 
One Thoroughly Up-to-Date Encyclopaedia 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Brought Right up to 1924 by a Complete New Supplement 


The remarkable progress in every line of thought and activity 
which has marked the events of recent years is now fully 
recorded in America’s greatest reference work. The prepara- 
tion of a splendid Supplement makes The New International 
Encyclopaedia the latest and most complete source of knowl- 
edge in the world, covering the world from Pole to Pole and 
the world’s knowledge from the dawn of history right down 
to 1924. Here you will find everything that comes within 
the realms of history, biography, science, geography, industry, 
art, and every other interest of human life—all carried right 
through to their latest developments. 


Write for Details of Special Offer 


To put this great reference work, with its new Supplement, most easily 

at your service, the publishers are presenting to new subscribers a 

most attractive special offer about which you should have full 
information. You may have it on request and, as well. 


The Interesting Free Booklet 
“*The Man Who Knows’’ 


‘This isa profusely illustrated booklet with aninterest- 
ing story you will enjoy reading and full information 
about The New International Encyclopaedia. The 
booklet is yours, free. Just mail the coupon below. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 


Dodd, Mead & Cormpany, 
443 l'ourth Ave., New York. 
, Without cost or obligation, a copy 
Man Who Knows,” and information 
about The New International Encyclopaedia 
and your present special Supplement offer. 
(Outlook 11-24) 
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A Study Course in Music Understanding 


The National Federation of Music Clubs’ 
Official Course of Study 
Authoritative Concise 


Readable 


First Y ear 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 
By KARL W. GEHRKENS 


This helpful, stimulating book clears the way and provides the very necessary preparation for the 
books that follow. Jt must be studied first. No book on music has in years brought forth such a 
chorus of praise. 


Second Year 
FROM SONG TO SYMPHONY 


By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


This new manual of music appreciation leads the student step by step from folk song to the modern 
symphony. It presupposes an understanding of the subjects so luminously treated in Prof. Gehrken’s 


Fundamentals. 
Price, each book, $1.50 net 


Oliver Ditson Company, 178-179 Tremont Street, Boston 10 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York 


Order of your local dealer 
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the very idea of the novel, it is a remark: 
able study of an honorable, mystical- 
minded man who dimly seeks after a 
spiritual something which is “at the back 
of things,” who is a Hamlet in lack of 
vigorous decision, and who therefore al- 
ways decides against himself instead of 
in favor of justice as against others. 

QUEEN CALAFIA. By Vicente Blasco Ibatiez. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 

In the familiar romantic manner of 
Ibanez, “Queen Calafia” we may suppose 
to be a novel with a serious purpose, 
though this might not strike the casual 
reader, more prone to fancy that the 
author had written with an eye on 
American screen rights. Queen Calafia 
is the pseudonym of a widowed Califor- 
nian millionairess, Mrs. Douglas, who 
unites in her person the beauty of Diana 
and her chastity, together with an amaz- 
ing physical strength and dexterity. 
Mrs. Douglas often drives her own car 
through the streets of Madrid to the 
wonderment of the inhabitants, unaccus- 
tomed to feminine self-sufficiency. De- 
spite the lady’s apparently unconquer- 
able virtue, a handsome, aif young 
Spaniard, whose father she had known 
and loved years before, awakens dormant 
passions, and she dreams of a new hap- 
piness. The fact that the young man is 
engaged to a girl of his own age and 
class, the daughter of a university pro- 
fessor, alone dissuades her from marrying 
him. Moral ideas and quixotic abnega- 
tion rise superior to love. 

The foregoing is the merest suggestion 
of the plot, to which it is impossible to do 
justice in a brief space. Ibanez idealizes 
the American character as Tacitus ideal- 
ized the German, and doubtless with a 
similar motive; for he is a modernist 
with a mission to break down the rigidity 
of the Old World’s social structure, a 
republican, and a sworn foe to the mili- 
tary autocracy now ruling Spain. Grant- 
ing that neither in this country nor any 
other has there existed a woman who 
combined the noble virtues, the «esthetic 
sense, and the moral force of Queen 
Calafia, if you enjoy Ibanez, this, his 
latest book, will not disappoint you. 


BIOGRAPHY 
EDITOR AND HIS PEOPLE (THE). Editorials 
by William Allen White. Selected from the 
Emporia ‘Gazette’ by Helen Ogden Mahin 
The Macmillan Company, New York. §$2.50. 


The selections cover the period of 


twenty-nine years since Mr. White 
bought the Emporia “Gazette.” To a 
good many people Kansas means 


bumper crops, cranks, and William Allen 
White. This book justifies Mr. White’s 
reputation. There is store here of buoy- 
ant spirits, humor, horse sense, neighbor- 
liness, hard swipes, homely satire, hu- 
man sympathy. Faults, of course, also, a 
great many—excess of sentimentality, 
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excess in many sorts. But how many 
editorials are readable a week after their 
appearance? And here is a fat book of 
editorials, most of which are worth read- 
ing, many delightful. It is interesting to 
trace in them the transformation of the 
“standpatter” into the “progressive ram- 
pant.” You really get from this book a 
whiff as it were of Kansas at harvest 
time. Who could have imagined such a 
t = phenomenon in a book of old editorials? 
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**A real and glorious romance’’ 


The Beauty of thePurple 


Mr. Davis’ New Novel 


“Glowing and fascinating—it is doubtful if there 
is any novel that can exceed Davis’ ‘The Beauty 
of the Purple’ in the magnificence of its setting, 
the power of its emotional appeal, the interest of 
its narrative, the essentially romantic nature of 
its story. . —The Literary Digest International Book Review 


DAVID WILMOT, FREE-SOILER. A Biography 
of the Great Advocate of the Wilmot Proviso. 
By Charles Buxton Going. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. Illustrated. $6. 

Always in public affairs there are men 
whose interests and activities are inex- 
tricably mingled with the greatest names 
and movements, yet who remain secon- 
dary and background figures in history. 
The political eddy that brings a man to a 
Vice-Presidency or a chairmanship may 
mark the difference between fame and 
oblivion. David Wilmot’s name was 
from the first identified with the cause 
of the famous Proviso which, first agi- 
tated in 1846, was finally passed under 
the stress of war, in 1862. Its phrasing, 
as finally adopted, is purely Jeffersonian; 


“Not to have read ‘The Beauty of the Purple’ is to have 
missed something that is more than worth while—it stirs my 
blood, kindles a new life in me to get hold of a book like this.” 

—C. H. Trombly in St. Paul Daily News 


An exciting and highly in- 


“ Strong—fascinating—flashing. 
—New York Times 


teresting romance.” 


“A never-failing adventure, and a never-failing romance.” 


the machinery of its ultimate adoption 
was started by other men; but Wilmot 
more than any other had been its sponsor 
and supporter from the beginning. His 
name therefore is not forgotten. But he 
has had, till now, no proper literary 
monument. 

Here we have the full story of the man 
and his work. Making due allowance for 
the enhancing effect of the biographical 
method, we see him, outside of his spe- 
cial mission, as an agile politician, an 
effective speaker, a worker in many ways 
useful under our party system of govern- 
ment. Within his mission he is of larger 
stature: the parent and prophet of that 
piece of Free-Soil legislation which for- 
ever prohibited the extension of slavery 
under the American flag. A landmark in 
our history, it is well that we now have 
this careful study of the man who set it 
up. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


AROUND THE WORLD IN NEW YORK. By 
Berkovici. Illustrated by Norman 
The Century Company, New York. 


Kourad 

Borchardt. 

$5. 

\n exposition, somewhat sketchy and 
With a fictional flavor, of racial charac- 
teristics retained by immigrants to the 
metropolis. From that standpoint, such 
@ record of personal experiences and im- 
pressions can be checked up only by one 
who has similarly mixed with the people 
whom the author describes, and where 
could such a one easily be found? Preju- 
ice the author either has very little or 
he has suppressed it. Yet sympathies 
will crop out, as in the chapter on the 


—Chicago Daily News 


Ask for ‘‘ The Beauty of the Purple ’’ at your bookstore or at the library. 
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A List of Books on Politics and 
Personalities— 


in History and the World of Today 





The Secret of the Coup d’Etat 


Edited by the Earl of Kerry 
with a Foreword by Philip Guedalla 


For the first time the 
complete story of Louis 
Napoleon’s great coup is |iiq 
told. Itisrevealedinacor- | 
respondence, hitherto un- 
discovered, which passed 
between him, the shady 
Duc de Morny, M. de 
Flahault and others. An 
exciting book centering 
about the adventurer who 
became Napoleon the Little. 


The Windows of Westminster 
By A Gentleman with a Duster 
The author of The Mirrors of Down- 
ing Street turns his pen to a pene- 
trating analysis of the Tory Party 
just come into power in England. A 
book necessary for the understanding 
of the present situation in England. 
$2.50 





$3.50 


Those Europeans 


By Sisley Huddleston 

The European correspondent of the 
London Times and the Christian 
Science Monitor writes at first hand 
of some Continental personalities. 
Primo de Rivera, Mussolini, Masa- 
| ryk, Stresemann, the Pope—all these 
| and many more are included. $2.50 
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Professionaland Business 
Stationery 


We can supply 1,000 sheets of the well- 
known COLDBROOK BOND paper, 8% x 11, 
with your letterhead PRINTED for ONLY 
$8.95; STAMPED in blue or black instead of 
printed, ONLY $5.95 for 500 sheets. We have 
been selling* stationery by mail for forty 
years, which proves the value of our offers. 
Our engraving prices are lower than the lowest 
priced department store in New York City 
and our engraver also handles the engraving 
of the most expensive Fifth Avenue station- 
ers, so you can draw your own conclusions. 
Send us your letterhead and die and try us 
out with a ream. 
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A Service for 
Book Lovers 


The Outlook will be glad to render 
the service of purchasing for you and 
sending to you through the mails in 
one package any non-mail-order books 
reviewed or advertised in this number. 

The same offer stands for any books 
advertised or reviewed in The Outlook 
during the past six months which you 
want but have not yet secured from 
your favorite book-store. 

Compute the amount of your check 
by adding to the price of the books, 
as quoted in the reviews or advertise- 
ments, ten cents for each book ordered 
to cover postage. 
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Here is relief 











You are young — until a change in 
weather brings rheumatic twinges. 

Or you are limber — until stiffness 
follows some hard or prolonged exer- 
cise or exertion. 

Apply Absorbine, Jr. promptly — 
tonight —or whenever such pain or 
discomfort next threatens. 

Feel it ease the pain in those muscles and 
joints at once. And in the morning, you are 
as fit as ever. Absorbine, Jr. breaks up con- 
gestion by quickening the circulation. 

Keep it at hand in the medicine cabinet — 
a first aid in emergencies. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10¢., postpaid 


F. YOUNG, Inc. 
643 Lyman St,. 
Springfield, Mass. 








Other timely uses: 
Cuts Rheumatic aches 
Strains and pains 

Bruises Children's hurts 
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The finest of China teas toda 


) r comes packed 
just this way, ready for your directions. Aud 


it is known as 
HU - KW ‘ 
(How Qua 
Priced ‘at $5.00. May also be had at MM Im- 
porting Company, New York. 
MARK T. WENDELL 


Sole Importer 
156 State Street, Boston 
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THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
HIS SCHOOL SET ee 1ins a red and blue 3" and 
= black lead pencils, also the wonderful Sheffield Steel 
Pencil, Sharpener with pocket clip (just patented). Al 
in real leather case with the Child’s Full Name engraved 
in 1Rkt. Gold Letters on pencils and case, postpaid.. .90c 
Six-Inch Celluloid Ruler Given Free with Every Set 

Without Case—12 pencils, any one full name engraved..75¢ 

Send Money Order—2c Stamos—or Check 


CHAS. E. RITTER & CO., Dept. BB, 101 W. 42d St., New York 
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Negro. There is evident keenness to find 
and present racial attributes preserved 
“untarnished” by contact with the New 
World. It is interesting and amusing 
reading, especially if you de not apply 
the yardstick of expert criticism, as did 
Dr. G. F. Black, Mrs. Joseph Pennell, 
and others to the chapter on Gypsies. 
There is a reportorial—or “special story” 
writer’s—tang about the book and a cer- 
tain looseness of statement. Printers’ 
errors are sO common a game that one 
may refrain from going gunning here. 

The detailed indication of streets 
where various nationalities are grouped is 
not unlikely to start off the souls in 
search of new thrills—plentiful enough— 
on racial slumming expeditions. But the 
old New Yorker will easily wander off 
into bypaths of amplification or reminis- 
cence. He may hunt for statements to 
disprove—such as the one that Leopold 
Damrosch “produced Wagner as early as 
1888,” or the one placing coyotes in the 
vicinity of New York. He may note 
omissions—say, the Villa Napoli or the 
marionettes, in the Italian chapter, or 
Greek inroads into the retail confection- 
ery business, or Spanish theaters, or 
French visiting actors (Coquelin, Mou- 
net-Sully, Jane Hading). Or he may go 
back to the original purpose of Arlington 
Hall and the Garibaldi Theatre (once 
Everett Hall), or the troops of fine heavy 
truck horses passing through the horse- 
selling district, or the many other things, 
suggested by the text, that have barely 
passed around the corner of time. But 
there, there, this is a book essentially of 
to-day, not an antiquarian record—and 
even yesterday is already so far off. Per- 
haps some one may take up the very 
slight cue given in regard to odors, and 
write an article on the odors of New 
York—a rich topic, sirs, with a wealth of 
suggested commercial activities and ra- 
cial customs. 

The illustrations sometimes rise above 
a generally neat and conventional char- 
acterization. If they were only labeled 
or listed! 
COWBOYS NORTH AND SOUTH. By Will 


James. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
$5.50. 


“IT was born and raised in the cow 
country,” says Mr. James, “I am a cow- 
boy, and what’s put down in these pages 
is not material that I’ve hunted up.” A 
cowboy of genius. The drawings are 
superb and irresistibly humorous. From 
page 29 on the text is almost worthy of 
the drawings, and sometimes quite so. 
Chapter VIII, “Pinon and the Wild 
Ones,” is a masterpiece. Any one who 
can finish it without a lump in his throat 
is fit for stratagems and spoils. A glori- 
ous book! Every doggone dude back 


gather facts. 
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East who reads it will join in the holler: 
“Stay a long time, cowboy!”’ 
STORY OF DORSET (THE). By Zephine Hum- 


phrey and Elizabeth Sykes Lee. The Tuttle 
Company, Rutland, Vt. $2. 


That town is fortunate which has a 
historian who is able to do more than 
Zephine Humphrey, author 
of “Over Against Green Peak,” has made 
an unusually interesting and amusing 
book in telling the story of the town of 
Dorset, Vermont. Dorset is a place of 
more than usual beauty, which has 
always had the loyal affection of its na- 
tives, as well as a strong attraction for 
others. The book, which is sold for the 
benefit of the Dorset Public Library, is 
well illustrated with drawings by Kath- 
erine Field White. 

TO LHASA IN DISGUISE. By William MeGov- 
ern. The Century Company, New York. $5. 

Tibet is a cold and desolate desert 
country of over a million square miles. 
Its average elevation is 15,000 feet, but 
its many snow-clad mountains rise 5,000 
to 14,000 feet higher. Every fourth man 
in the land is a priest. Living in monas- 
teries, where they quarrel among them- 
selves, they are usually fanatically hos- 
tile to the foreigner. Rarely has a 
traveler penetrated their forbidding coun- 
try to its mysterious capital at Lhasa or 
conversed with its high priest and em- 
peror, the Dalai-lama, whom most Tibe- 
tans believe is both omniscient and om- 
nipotent. 

Traveling at first with companions, the 
author was bitterly disappointed when 
the expedition was turned back to India 
by the Tibetan authorities. The storms 
of the winter had closed the passes, but 
he decided to attempt the journey dis- 
guised as a Tibetan coolie. Although he 
spoke the native language, discovery 
probably meant death. This book is 
Mr. McGovern’s thrilling account of his 
trip, in which he tells us much about 
Tibetan life and customs. At the start 
the little party nearly perished in the 
snow at 18,000 feet. Across the plains 
the icy wind often swept at one hundred 
miles an hour, while the temperature 
ranged from 30° below zero at night to 
120° above at noon. Food was difficult 
to obtain, and the treachery of his native 
servant, Satan, often imperiled his life. 

After incredible hardships and in con- 
stant fear of detection by the natives, the 
author arrived at Lhasa at the time of 
the New Year celebration. For lack of 
room he was refused admission every- 
where, until taken in by an official, who, 
he soon found, was the one speciall\ 
charged to stop his entry into Tibet. 
Revealing himself, McGovern was com- 
pelled to remain in hiding to prevent 
being torn to pieces by the fanatical 
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| Advertisement ] 
“The human intestinal tract is the 
most prolific source of disease.” 
—Professor Foges, Vienna. 





THE LAZY COLON 


(Large Intestine) 


By CHARLES M. CAMPBELL 
Associated with 


ALBERT K. DETWILLER, M.D. 


The publishers believe this book on 
intestinal stasis (constipation and allied 
disorders), based on the experience of 
over 350 physicians and scientists of 
international reputation, who are either 
digested or quoted, is one of the most 
important offerings of the decade. 

Not a health book in the ordinary 
sense or one given to theories or fads, 
but carefully written by competent peo- 
ple to meet a general requirement for 
authentic information of the mxewer 
methods since the first use of X-rays 
in 1907, only seven years before the 
World War, in the treatment of this 
menacing condition. That date marked 
an epoch in the successful study of the 
intestinal tract. 

Of the present volume a distinguished 
jurist of national reputation says: “It is 
a valuable contribution of extremely use- 
ful and up-to-date knowledge—unique, 
new and very interestingly written. The 
book will have a cheering message for all 
who consult it.” 


List of Chapter Titles 

Biggest Dividends in Life Paid by a 
Healthy Colon; Contrary to General Belief 
There Is Little Digestion in the Stomach; 
How Microscopic Plant Life Promotes 
Putrefaction in the Colon; Surprising Theo- 
ries of Water Drinking; The Foregoing 
Conclusions Sharply Antagonized; Over- 
looked Facts in Water Drinking; Mysteries 
of the Intestine Revealed by X-Ray Inves- 
tigators; Some Curious Causes of Intes- 
linal Stasis; Spastic Constipation (Con- 
striction of the Colon); Commonest Form 
of Stasis; The Greedy Colon; Poor Appetite 
a Cause of Stasis; Startling Theories of 
Self-Poisoning; Story the Urine Tells; Indi- 
cations of the Urine Going Wrong; Coarse 
Food in Its Relation to Colon Output; 
Hardening of the Arteries and Blood Press- 
ure; Purgatives—Their Proper and Im- 
roper Use; Infection of the Small Intes- 
‘ine from Colon; Mineral Oil as a Laxative; 
\gar or Bran, Which? Vitamin Knowledge 
Incomplete but Very Important; The Ounce 
of Prevention; The Greatest Menace of All; 
Intelligent Use of the Enema; Abdominal 
icxercises a Vital Requirement; The Coated 
Tongue—Its Cause and Meaning; Is Sugar 
of Milk the Long Sought Remedy; Some 
Interesting Facts about Food; New Light 
on Longevity; Effects of Tobacco on Lon- 
vevity; What is the Truth about Alcohol? 
The Real Facts about Good Complexions; 
’rominent Authorities on Loss of Hair; A 
Bad Colon and Bad Teeth. 


$2. By mail, $2.10 


THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
Dept. 211, 36 W. 9th St., New York 





priests. While a prisoner of state he 
had interviews with important officials, 
including the Dalai-lama. There is 
much interesting information about this 
strange city that is proud to live in com- 
plete ignorance of the outside world and 
cares nothing for the opinion of foreign- 
ers. Eventually this venturesome and 
unwelcome traveler was given safe- 
conduct back to India. 


SCIENCE 
ICARUS, OR THE FUTURE OF SCIENCE. By 
Bertrand Russell. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $1. 

A very pessimistic picture of the world 
as it may become through unhappy ap- 
plications of scientific discoveries; pro- 
voked by Mr. Haldane’s “Daedalus,” an 
attractive picture of the world as it may 
become through happy applications of 
the same. Interesting of course, for Mr. 
Russell is never dull; a book to be read 
by all means, but scarcely worthy of so 
distinguished a mind. “It may seem,” 
says Mr. Russell, ‘as though I had been 
at once gloomy and frivolous.” It does 
seem so. 


MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 

PLEASURES OF ARCHITECTURE (THE). By 
©. and A. Williams-Ellis. lHloughton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $3.50 


Written by Englishmen and drawing 
much of its illustration from British 
achievement, this volume is nevertheless 
quite general in its application. It is not 
the usual treatise on styles and orders, 
but deals with understanding and ap- 
preciation of the architect’s message. 
The facts that “voids are as eloquent as 
solids,” that lights and shadows. form 
part of the conception, that site and sur- 
roundings greatly determine the design, 
that “architecture properly evolves out 
of purpose and materials,” that “every 
art has its peculiar quality”—all this and 
more is told in language untechnical and 
with many a happy phrase. Many things 
are considered: America’s opportunity 
and influence (e. g., in office and factory 
construction), railway stations, preserva- 
tion of river fronts, the possibility of 
teaching architecture in schools, the ad- 
visability of architectural criticism in the 
public press. Public and private build- 
ings are frankly discussed, pro or con. 
Old conceptions, such as the one that the 
building should express its construction, 
are attacked, but it is rather the indis- 
criminating application of a theory that 
is objected to. The “ferocious stickler 
for originality” is found equally objec- 
tionable. 

The whole matter is summed up in the 
statement that “architecture should be a 
thing growing closely out of the tastes. 
desires, and reeds of the designer and 
the user.” As the authors say, we can- 
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Sunny golf links for you. 


Good schools and spring-like days for 
sonny— 

Week-end motor trips for the family, on 
thousands of miles of paved highways. 
4 daily Santa Fe trains—including the 
exclusively first-class California Limited 
—offer the acme of travel-comfort. Fred 
Harvey meals—“‘all the way.” Pullmans 
via Grand Canyon National Park—open 
all the year. 














Mr W.). Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr 
Santa Fe System Lines : 
916 Railway Exchange, Chicago . 
Please mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets } 


‘California Limited 
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“California Picture Book,"’ “Grand Canyon Outings.’ 
' 

i Also details as to cost of trip 
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The People’s Telephone 


The telephone knows no favorites. It does the bidding of 
the country store and of the city bank. It is found in the 
ranch house kitchen and in the drawing-room of the city 
mansion. Its wires penetrate the northern forest, stretch across 
the prairie, are tunneled under city streets. 

The telephone knows no favorites. Its service to all the 
people is of the same high standard—the Bell System standard. 
Twenty-four hours a day it carries the voices of all. For 
the benefit of all, the long-distance circuits are kept in tune. 
Numberless discoveries and improvements developed by the 
Bell System have made the telephone more useful for all the 
people. In America, all can afford the telephone, for Bell 
System service is the cheapest, as well as the best, in the world. 

The telephone knows no favorites. It is not owned in any 
one locality or by any particular group of men. It is owned 
by 350,000 stockholders, who represent a cross-section of the 
thrift of the whole country. The owners of the telephone are 
those it serves. . 

In America to-day the 15,000,000 telephones of the Bell 
System contribute to the security, happiness and efficiency of 
all the people. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 











In Search of a Home ? 


The end of your search for a home is more than likely to be found in the Real 
Estate section of The Outlook, for there homes of exceptional interest are offered to 
a: highly discriminating audience. This particular issue contains many valuable 


offerings. 


And whether you are seeking a suitable home for yourself and your family or have 
property in the market, a close watch of the Real Estate section of The Outlook will 
be well worth your while. Get into the habit of reading the classified columns—it 
is a habit that pays. 


The Outlook, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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not escape architecture. It is inevitably 
with us, good or bad. Hence this plea 
for a better understanding. It was worth 
the making, and is well made 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
NON-VOTING: CAUSES AND METHODS OF 


CONTROL. By Charles Edward Merriam and 
Ilarold Foote Gosnell. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. $2.50. 


Mr. Merriam is Professor and Mr. 
Gosnell is Instructor of Political Science 
in the University of Chicago. The book 
records the results of earnest interroga- 
tion by “experts” of some 6,000 persons 
entitled to vote in the Chicago mayor- 
alty election of 1923, but who did not 
vote. They were asked why they did not 
vote, the idea, of course, being to deduce 
certain general conclusions as to the 
causes of non-voting. 

Perhaps the book will prove of some 
value to very intelligent specialists, but 
this reviewer profoundly doubts that it 
can have interest or value for the general 
reader. One suspects mendacity or in- 
adverience in a considerable proportion 
of the replies quoted. The suggestions as 
to “methods of control” are not very 
convincing. 

ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
THE SEVEN LIVELY ARTS. By Gilbert Seldes. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $4. 

This book discusses the movies, the 
comic strip in the newspapers, jazz, 
vaudeville, the circus, and so on. It has 
been severely denounced in some quar- 
ters, perhaps because the author had 
been an editor of the “Dial,” a magazine 
which sometimes engaged in the juvenile 
pastime of trying to shock the old folks, 
even at the cost of printing a good deal 
of material which was nonsensical with- 
out being funny. It was also suspected 
that Mr. Seldes, the idol of the “‘intel- 
lectuals,” in coming out in praise of 
Charlie Chaplin and Krazy Kat was 
actuated by the motives which may 
make a clergyman, in the smoking-car, 
tell a story with a swear word in it—just 
to show that he can be a “regular feller.” 
These criticisms were unjust; “The 
Seven Lively Arts” is an entertaining and 
often a sincere book. The only affecta- 
tions in it are the labored reasons which 
are given to prove that one movie actor 
is funny and another is not; or why the 
man of taste may laugh at one news- 
paper comic artist and not at another. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF CHILDREN’S COS- 
TUMES. From the Great Masters. Iiy 
Percy Macquoid. The Medici Society, Ltd., 
London, England, and Deston, Mass. 


Here is a book to delight the artist, the 
designer, and the dressmaker. The 
golden age of children’s costumes, as de- 
picted here by famous artists, is in the 
past, according to the author’s somewhat 
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pessimistic pronouncement: ‘Revolution 
suddenly appeared and then all that ap- 
pertained to the costume of the old world 
was swept away. As a reaction shapes 
and patterns had a tendency to become 
more practical and consequently more 
economical, but in the process of this 
methodical reconstruction all suggestion 
of original pictorial romance disappeared 
forever.” In the name of proud mother- 
hood we respectfully dissent; charming 
children are still charmingly dressed, we 
affirm, though no doubt less ‘‘pictorially” 
than in the good old times which this 
hook celebrates entertainingly in text and 
beautifully in pictures. 

FOUR NEW VOLUMES IN THE LOEB CLASSI- 
CAL LIBRARY. (Text and Translation in 
each case.) Vol. IL of the Lyra Grea 
(translated by J. M. Edmonds, three  vol- 
umes); Vol. III of Plautus (translated by 
Paul Nixon, five volumes); Vol. LII of Livy 
(translated by B. O. Foster, thirteen vol- 
umes); Vol. IV of Herodotus (translated by 


A. D. Godley, four volumes). G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 


These volumes are worthy additions to 
that library of the classics which is one 
of the most charming and valuable liter- 
ary enterprises of our day. The transla- 
tion of Livy is especially fine, and was 
really needed, being the first good trans- 
lation in modern English of that delight- 
ful historian. “Lyra Greca” is the 
name given to the remains—alas! how 
meager—of all the Greek lyric poets from 
Eumelus to Timotheus, excepting Pin- 
dar. The editor has added text and 
translation of the extant references by 
the ancients to the poets and their works, 
with illuminating glosses of his own, with 
charming result. 


Notes on New Books 


WITH THE 
MOSCHUS. 


IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS, 
BION AND 


THE 
FRAGMENTS OF 


Translated by J. H. Hallard. (Broadway 
Translations.) E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $3. 

Translation into English verse. Doubt- 


less only a great poet could have done bet- 
ter, but—‘“a translated poem is like a boiled 
strawberry.” 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CLEOPATRA, 
QUEEN OF EGYPT. By Arthur Weigall. 
New and Revised Edition. G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, New York. $5. 

An interesting and vigorous work; a 
rehabilitation of the character of Cleopatra, 
against whom the charges which have been 
made originated with enemies. The chapter 
upon Cesar is an especially direct, clear, 
and admirable essay. 


COASTING DOWN EAST. By Ethel Hueston. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $3.50. 

Chatty but pleasant account of a trip 
along the coast of Maine from Kittery to 
Calais. On the whole, the charm of this 
heautiful region is best reproduced in the 
pencil sketches by Edward C. Caswell 
which illustrate the book. But the maker 
of pictures is always a more successful de- 
scriber than the writer of words. 


THE RIVER OF SEVEN STARS. By Arthur O. 
Freel. Harper & Brothers, New York. $3.50. 

A journey up the Orinoco River in search 
of a legendary “lost white race.” A good 
narrative of travel, which would be even 
better if the author would forego his love 


One Week Ago 


Those teeth had a 
dingy film 


Accept this offer and try for a few 
days a new teeth cleaning method. 
Millions now employ it. The glistening 
teeth you see everywhere now show 
how much it means. 


Combat the film 


Now your teeth have a viscous film. 
It clings to teeth, resists the tooth 
brush, enters crevices and stays. 

Food stains, etc., discolor it. Then 
it forms dingy coats. That is why teeth 
lose luster. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in 
film. ‘They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. S 


Became alarming 

escaped these 
troubles that conditions be- 
came alarming. Then dental 
science sought ways to fight 


So few 


Two effective methods have 
been found. One acts to dis- 
integrate the film, one to re- 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 
with an agent far 
film. softer than enam- 
el. Never use a 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 
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in a new- 


were embodied 
type tooth paste, called Pepsodent. Now 
that tooth paste has come into world- 
wide use, largely by dental advice. 


ing. Both 


Aids nature, too 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. That is there to 
neutralize mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. 

It mul:iplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 

Watch these effects for a 
few days. You will quickly 
see and feel them. 

Send for this 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. ; 

You will be amazed and de- 


disin- > 





move it without harmful scour- 





Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 


lighted. Cut out coupon now. 


10-DAY TUBE 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 382. 1104 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I). 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 


1610 || 


FREE| 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Whooping 
Cough 


Asthma, Spasmodic 
Croup, Bronchitis 
Coughs, Influenza 





A household remedy avoiding drugs. Creso- 
lene is vaporized at the bedside during the 
night. It has become in the past forty years 
the most widely used remedy for whooping 
cough and spasmodic croup. 

When childzen complain of sore throat or 
cough, use at once. 





Est. 


Send for descriptive booklet 31A 
For Sale by Druggists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


62 Cortlandt St,, New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 

















For 
Tough Beards or 
Tender Skins 


you will find delightful relief 
andcomfortin a jar of Ingram’s 
Therapeutic Shaving Cream. It 
rapidly softensthe toughest beard, 
but more than that—it prevents 
all shaving irritation. Its exclu- 
sive properties soothe and cool the 
skin and actually heal trouble- 
some little cuts. It leaves your 
skin with a soft, cool lotion effect. 
If your druggist cannotsupply you 
send 50c for the jar that contains 
six months of shaving comfort. 

























Or send 2c stamp for 
sample. 


Made particularly 
for a tender skin 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
972 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Also Windsor, Ont. 
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Make Friends With Your 


Quit scraping and shave. Shave clean with a smooth, jerkless stroke 
that cuts the beard close but leaves the skin unharmed ! 


The whole trick is just this— 


Put a few drops of 3-in-One on thumb and finger and draw razor 


blade between them. 


3-1In-One 


displaces moisture and lather which 
wiping doesn’t remove from be- 
tween the microscopic teeth of the 
razor blade. Prevents invisible rust 
forming on the cutting edge ; also 
guards against corrosion due to 
atmospheric moisture, particularly 
salt air moisture. 


A few drops of 3-in-One rubbed 
into your strop occasionally makes 


THREE-IN-ONE OLL COMPANY, 130 HS. WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Factories: Rahway, N. J.. and Montreal 


Do this both before and after shaving. 


The High Quality 
Shaving Oil 


it “take hold” better and produce 
a keen edge quicker. 

3-in-One is sold at all good stores 
in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles; also 
in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. To avoid 
substitutes, ask for 3-in-One 
by name and look for the 
Big Red One on the label. 


FREE—S ample, special 

Razor Saver Circu- 
lar and Dictionary of Uses. 
Request them on a postal. 
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First 
machine 
made, 
sold for 
$1000 


All the sweetness and clear tone of a high- 
priced machine. 

wherever you go. 
School, Farm, Camp, Auto or Beach; parties 


or handbag. 
$100 if it could not be replaced. 


IDEAL XMAS GIFT—NOT A TOY 
Appreciated by anyone, 
first time ever offered. ; 
postpaid; or sent C. O. TI’. anywhere in the 
U. 


Satisfaction or Money-Back Guarantee. 


BURGER IMPORT CO. 52.2 YalenSe- 


Plays Any 
Size 


Record 






You can have real music 
Wondertul for Home, 


amusement. Can be carried in suit case 
You would not part with it for 


Limited quantity; 
Cash with order sent 


S. at the Special Price—$12.50. 


Don’t delay—order AT ONCE. 











Your Personal 


Adviser 


No matter where you want to go 
or when, your trip can be made 
easier and smoother by letting The 
Outlook’s Hotel and Travel Bureau 
plan it with you. The Bureau is 
fully equipped to give you accurate 
and constructive service, whenever 
you want it and without charge. 
Just send in your problem and let 
our travel experts advise you. 


Hotel and Travel Bureau 


THE OUTLOOK CO. 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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for Spanish words and phrases. He sprin- 
kles his pages with them like a Victorian 
lady novelist displaying her French. 


THE WANING OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Huizinga. Edward Arnold & Co., 
16 shillings. 
The medizval ideas of chivalry, of love, 
of death, religion, art, and life learnedly 
studied and expounded for modern readers. 


THE SEA GYPSY. 3y Edward A. Salisbury and 
Merian C. Cooper. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 

A voyage in a yacht, visiting the Anda- 
man Islands, Somaliland, Sumatra, Samoa, 
and other points south. 


THE MODERN STUDENT’S BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 3y Harry Morgan Ayres, 
Will David Howe, and Frederick Morgan 
Padelford. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $3.75. 

An anthology in prose and verse covering 
the entire range of English literature. 


By J. 
London. 


‘DAVID BALFOUR. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


With Pictures by N. C. Wyeth. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 
Another addition to the list of books of 
adventure for which Mr. Wyeth has made 
beautiful illustrations in color. 


NEW ENGLAND HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
FROM A MOTOR CAR. By Thomas PD. 
Murphy. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. $6. 

Visits to the historical places of New 

England. Illustrated in color and half-tone. 


SUPERS AND SUPERMEN. By Philip Guedaila. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

Comments upon many men, living and 
dead, by a writer who is called fiendishly 
clever by some readers, and offensively 
smart by others. We will not be neutral, 
but will express an opinion, that the book 
is as fresh as paint. 


THE SOUTHERN OLIGARCHY. 
Skaggs. The Devin-Adair 
York. $5. 

An attack upon political conditions in the 

Southern States, written by a native of 

Alabama. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By David 
Saville Muzzey. Ginn & Co., Boston. $3.60. 
The second volume; from the end of the 
Civil War to the present. Author is Pro- 
fessor of History in Columbia University. 
Chapters on America’s part in the World 
War are full, very statistical, and yet thor- 
oughly readable. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited 
by John Buchan. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York. 

A systematic work for reference and 
study, rather than for continuous reading. 


PRIMITIVE RELIGION. By Robert H. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. $3.50. 

By «a Professor of Anthropology at the 
University of California. Based largely 
upon investigations among the Americar 
Indians. 

THE STORY OF AN INDEPENDENT NEWS 
PAPER. One hundred years of the Spring 
field ‘‘Republican.’”? The Macmillan Compan; 
New York. $2. 

History of the Springfield “Republican, 
one of the best of American newspapers. l 
is also the Aristides of American news 
papers; it has always been called “just” by 
its friends, and this term is accepted by its 
biographer and by itself. An able news- 
paper, with more than a touch of self- 
righteousness. 


THE CRIMINAL AS A HUMAN BEING. By 
George 8S. Dougherty. D. Appleton & Co 
New York. §2. 

Readable chapters upon modern crime 
and upon police work. Well-informed an¢ 
clear in style. Author was a deputy polic 
commissioner in New York. 


THE BROOKLYN MURDERS. By G. D. H. Col 
Thomas Seltzer, New York. $2. 

A detective novel. Two murders tak 
place in an English theatrical family name 
Brooklyn. <A story of more than usual ski 
and interest. Some good amateur detectiv 
work, and odd investigations into the nigh 
life of London. 


Charles 


By William H. 
Company, New 


Lowie. 
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Bill Adams’s Dog 


EAR OUTLOOK—Perhaps you re- 

member a letter I wrote you over 

a year ago, telling you of how I had 

attained a boyhood ambition and had be- 

come the owner of a white bulldog? You 

published the letter in The Outlook. 
Well, the dream is done! 

That little white pup grew to be a 
grand white dog, with a wonderful dis- 
position. Every day in summer-time I 
go for a swim, and from the time he was 
seven wecks old he came with me and 
insisted upon following me in the water. 
This summer he learned to follow me 
from the diving-board. 

He looked utterly ferocious. When 
agents came to our door, my wife, who 
dreads agents above all things, would 
say, “I'll hold the dog, while you go,” 
and the dog just then appearing round 
the corner, the agent would rush to the 
road. All that the dog would have done 
would have been to grab the man’s 
trouser at the cuff and to wag his tail 
and pull—a trick I had taught him when 
he was a puppy. 

When one of us picked roses, he came 
along after we were done and, rearing up 
on his hind legs, bit off buds—I don’t 
know whether it was to try to be like us 
or just to tease us with a threat of no 
more roses. 

Last week he pulled four newly made 
nightgowns off the clothes-line, dragged 
them to the strawberry bed, and rolled 
himself in them. He always knew that 
there would be one of us who would say, 
“You can’t lick a pup just for being a 
pup.” 

Every evening he came at the same 
‘ime to the back door, asked to be let in, 
went to the kitchen cupboard, and took 
his dog biscuit; then trotted out with his 
stumpy tail in the air and a smile in his 
eyes. 

The kids on the block all knew him, 
and he loved them all in an absurd 
“tumble you over and jump on you 
fashion.” 

Last night I had to shoot him. 

For five evenings he had had sudden 
spells of awful terror. Last night was 
the climax. At the end of a period of 
barking with some dreadful dread he 
came gasping to us and looked into our 
faces, begging for help, for relief from 
his pain. 

It was a brain torment, the result of 
distemper, and incurable. 

This morning white clothes hang on 
our clothes-line and the rosebuds sway. 
An old deaf man who every morning 
came to the fence to give him some little 
tidbit came as usual this morning, and I 
had to hide while he whistled the Bosun. 

(Continued on page 470) 
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Madame Charles Cahier 
as Instructor of Pupils 
in its Department for the Voice 


While Madame Sembrich will train The Curtis Institute’s 
students having soprano voices, Madame Cahier, with her rich 
background of European operatic experiences, and as a pupil of 
Jean De Reszke, will train contralto voices. 

As the number of Madame Cahier’s class has almost been reached, 
immediate application should be made to 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


JOHN GROLLE Director 


Has the pleasure to announce 
the engagement of 
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30TH YEAR 


Allviené 
wveesty DANCE 


DIRECTURS: 


Alan Dale 
‘Courses for 





Wan A. Brocly Dearances 
Henry Miller while learning, Debuts BEGINNERS 
Sir John and Careers stressed. NCERS 
Martie-Harvey 20 Free and Partial TEACHERS 
JJShubert Scholarshins—ALL MUSICAL 
ite ages. ELTINGE, Secre- COMEDY 


Co. tar 48 Went Tad Se 
Altera, New York. EXT 67" 





Weston, 
McAlister School wassaciusetts 
A School for Young Boys._ Prepares for Andover. 
Exeter, Groton. Loomis, Middlesex. Milton, Pomfret, and all 
secondary schools. Emphasizes training in self-reliance. 
application and self-control. Residence under home condi- 
tions with attention to moral and physical well-being. 





THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 


Samarkand, N.C. 
«Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines) ’ 
School home for children 6-14. Healthful climate. Special 
attention to individual academic and physical needs. 
Young. companionable instructors. Recitations limited to 
four pupils Uugraded. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
tecommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schoois. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 














A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, 
or while traveling. You will find in this little 
hook a wea'th of information about food elements 

and their relation to physical welfare 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
7M OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correction 

of various chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation, 
Not a mail-order acivertisement. 

Name and address on card will 

\ bring it without cost or oj lization. 








\ : HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
Fe 294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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fast luxurious service to 


California 


.LOS ANGELES - SAN DIEGO: SANTA BARBARA 






= 


Commodious lounge 

room, dressingrooms, 

bath, manicure and 
maid 











Club car, shower, bar- 
ber, and valet. Tele- 
phones in terminals 








Through dining cars, 

always ready to serve 

you meals of appetiz- 
ing variety 


Commencing December 28th, 1924 


Golden State Limited 


A completely new, de luxe, all-Pullman train. 
Most modern sleeping, observation, club and 
through dining cars; lounging room for ladies, 
maid and manicure, two baths, barber and valet. 


Two Other Fast Daily Trains 


Coaches, tourist and standard sleepers, and dining cars. 

All trains leave Eastern terminals from Rock Island 
stations, and Western terminals from Southern Pacific 
stations—via Gotpen State Route—the short, interest- 
ing, mild-weather, low-altitude route. 


For complete information, address the office nearest to you 


Souther Pacific. 


LINES 


Pr TH 6 4 ee He Oe 165 Broadway 
Coieege 0 « 6 ee Southern Pacific Building 
nn « & « « “:e 206 North Oregon Street 
ee 4 6 ee ee ee ee Score Building 


Pacific Electric Building 





ST.PAUL 


a 
SAN AABARA DES MOINE 


LOS ANGELES 
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I’ve had the fulfillment of my boy- 
hood’s ambition—the very perfect dog. 
I have kept my last dog. 





I'd like to hope there is a dog star. If 
there is, he is up there, worrying some 
sedate old collie with his clownishness. 

It’s odd, how empty life can be when 
a spark of real love has to perish from 
one’s little home, isn’t it? 

“Only a dog! What a fool a man is 
to fuss about a dog!” some would say. 

I hope he is tugging at the end of 
Peter’s gown, trying to peer earthward 
and see where I and my wife are and 
what we are doing! 

“How white are the dead dog’s teeth!” 
as Christ is said to have said when he 





passed a dead dog by. Birt ApDAmMs. 





Contributors’ Gallery | 


[oe Jay J. Morrow (Briga- 
dier-General of Engineer Officers 
Reserve Corps) retired from the Corps 
of Engineers of the Army at his own re- 
quest, after more than thirty years’ dis- 
tinguished service, and after more than | 
five years’ continuous service at the | 
Canal as Engineer of Maintenance and } 
Governor. He tendered his resignation | 
as Governor five months before the ex- 
piration of his term. His resignation was 
accepted with regret by President Cool- 
idge and Secretary Weeks. In accepting 
Governor Morrow’s recommendation Sec- 
retary Weeks commented as follows: 

It is with regret that I accept Gov- 
ernor Morrow’s resignation. He has 
had charge of the affairs of the Canal 
Zone since my incumbency in the office 
of Secretary of War, and his adminis- 
tration of the Canal has always had 
my full approbation. I do not know 
of a better-conducted governmental 
operation than the Panama Canal, and_ | 
the excellent results obtained in that 
activity are due largely to the high 
ability of Governor Morrow and his 
efficient assistants. 

Qn I. BRowNn is a graduate of 
the University of Rochester, and 
until last June was a graduate student 
and instructor in the English Department 
of Harvard. Mr. Brown is at present 
spending a year abroad as traveling fel- 
low from Harvard. 
| Pew Epitu LytreLtton (the Hon. 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton), British 
Substitute Delegate to the League of 
Nations Assembly of 1923, has been | 
for many years in public work, and; 
received her honor for her part in organ-' 
izing the reception of the Belgian refu- 
gees in the war. She was also instrumen- 
tal in the raising of the Women’s Land 
Army. She has served on various public 
bodies and commissions, is a vice-chair- 
man of a Trade Board and a magistrate. 
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Sunshine~Climate Club 


November 19, 1924 


P aan Ean 





Classifications to meet the requirements of travelers and stay- 
at-homes, buyers and sellers, employees and employers 
Rates on request. 












Tours and Travel 


Schools and Colleges 











I feel | like a 
Boy again / 


Here is Health 
YOU will find new 


energy in ‘Tucson—not from 
pills and powders, but from 
Nature’s great restorative— 
sunshine, pure air and exer- 
cise. And you will find in this 
modern plateau city, 2400 
feet up, many new experi- 
ences. Golfevery day, horse- 
back riding, tennis, motoring, 
primitive Indians, fantastic des- 
ert forests and Old Mexico 
close at hand. No snow, fog 
or storms. Little rain. Mean 
average monthly temperature 
from now until May never 
exceeds 72° or falls below 49°. 
Low Fares 

It is only a few short hours by 
through Pullman to Tucson. Low 
fares now via Rock Island, El Paso 
and Southwestern, Southern Pacific 
and connecting lines. Good hotels; 
cottages for reasonable rents. Mod- 
erate income sufficient. You'll en- 
joy reading the booklet “-Aan- 
Building in the Sunshine-Climate.” 
Just send the coupon. 


ii ie it 


Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club, 
301 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona. 
Please send me free 3 2-page booklet, ‘‘ Man. 
Building in the Sunshine-Climate.’’ 


Name 





vr 
aaress 


TOURS and CRUISES 


Ave you planning for a tour to Europe 
next sammer or interested in a winter 
cruise? Would you appreciate the ad- 
vice of experienced traveler, represent- 
ing impartially all companies? Write 


Dr. H. W. DUNNING, Brookline, Mass: 
EUROPE [0ynizers] 1925 


Small parties. Loay rates. Select service. 














Bermuda—Mediterranean— 4yaund the World 
STRATFORD TOURS, 452 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 


CAMP IN 
EGYPT 


Wonderful experiences in desert 
camp and on chartered steamer 
to Second Cataract. 

Five Weeks in Egypt and Palestine 
SAILS JANUARY 17, 1925 
Send for itinerary 
Plans now ready for large va-‘ety of 
European Tours in 1925 
Information on request. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


441-A Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
TOURS 


Small Parties 
Sailing in January for Egypt and 
Palestine. Stops en route at 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers and 
Monaco. 
Leaders : 





Dr. H. LI. Powers and 


Dr. George H. Allen 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSIY 7 TRAVEL 


15 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 











HE beanty, ye erage and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write. mentioning “ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care lrattic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—5 in the country 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 


A small private party 
Leader Prof. H. L. WILLETT 
of the University of Chicago 
Send for itinerary 


H. W. Dunning, Brookline, Mass. 








Ministers, Professors, Teachers 


Do you wish to earna trip to Europe or 
elsewhere by organizing a party of five’ 
Parties limited to six paying members. 


BABCOCK’S TOURS, Inc. 


Established 1900 
136 ame... St., East Orange, N. J. 





aatuiotey Private Selected Parties to Europe 


5 days of first-class travel, $1,225 
Write for booklets. 


Frank European Tours, 169 W. 78th St., N. ¥. C. 





All or 
Earn Your European Tour yar+‘y 
agsisting in organizing party. (Summer 1925, 
eight countries, $745.) Bulletin H explains. 





WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 


N. Just what the name implies 
La JAN. 24—Near East, Holy 
; Land, Mediterranean. 
EB. 14—Orient. 
FEB. 26 — South 
America. 
Unusual  op- 
portunities to 
meet leading 
MW ss “SD Y men and women 
aN of other ations. 
Conducters of Interna- 
“tional Prominence. 
For particulars and other tours address 











416 West 122d St., New York City 





Wanted, position field secretary for educa- 
tional institution wishing toi increase enroll- 
Woman’s college pre- 
2,827, Outlook. 


ment or endowment. 
ferred. Highest testimonials 











Instruction 
Railway Postal Clerks start t $133 mon month 


railroad pass. Send stamp for questions. 
eg ntescamy INSTITUTE, V-14, Columbus, Ohiv. 








It’s none too early to plan for 
your winter holiday—with 
the help of Outlook’s Hotel 
and Travel Bureau. 











Hotels 


and Resorts _ 





New York City 








Hotel Hargrave 


106-112 West 72d St., 


running through to 
Fist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 


fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Single rooms, per day, $3 to $4. 
Double rooms, $3.50 to $4.50. Suite, 








$5 to $7. Parlor, ——_ bedrooms, 
hath, $8 to $10. og hy illustrated 
booklet J. J. ¥ RAPE, Prop. 





Hotel Judson 53 yon tock One” 


tesidential hotel of highest type. combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Enropean plan $1.50 yer day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR. Manager 





California 


SAN YSIDRO RANCH 


Furnished bungalows of various sizes 
situated on the foothills among the orange 
groves, overlooking the sea. Ceutral dining- 
room, electric lights, hot and cold water. 
Good tennis court. 6 miles from Santa Bar- 
bara, 2 miles from ocean. Booklet. Address 


MANAGER, San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, Cal, 








__ France 


PENSION NEAR PARIS | Cater’ 


able. Home life. French and English. Phone. 
Write Les Tilleuls, Enghien-les- Bains. 


Garden. 


South ( Carolina 


Through Pullmans 
to the Heart of the Old South! 


Take this delightful ride direct to this luxu- 
rious old Southern estate. Large hotel, modern 
equipment throughout, 18- hole golt course, 
magnificent riding horses, hunting, perfect 
motoring, glorious scenery. In oo 
village set in the midst of azaleas and roses 


Send for FREE BOOKLET 


Pine Forest Inn and Cottages 
Summerville, South Carolina 
Willard A. Senna, Mgr. 








Connecticut 


SHARE BEAUTIFUL HOME 


An unusual opportunity for a few respon- 
sible weil-bred people to share the spacious 
home and charming country life of a gentle- 
man whose family is abroad. Cultural 
contacts ; luxurious surroundings; excellent 
cuisine. Connecticut town, main line, 45 
miles from New York City. 

Address 2,823, Outlook. 





New York 


“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful. quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 vears of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous — 
tem a specialty. Fred. W. Seward. Sr.. M 

Vred. W. Seward. Jr.. M.D.. Goshen. N. y 








Massachusetts 


Pock Ridge Hall, Wellesiev Hille 
& Mass. Fine tocation. Kumuing water im 





bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our table a specialty. $15-$25 a week, 








Real 


Estate 





California 





The owner, wishing to retire, oflers for sale 
One of the Best Small Ranches 


in Central California 

14 miles from Hollister; 82 acres, 60 culti- 
vated, nearly level, very rich valley land. 
Ruestenes of running water all year. Every- 
thing grows. Fruit, vegetables, ete. Ideal for 
stock. Individual irrigating system. 5 crops 
alfalfa this year. No healthier climate in the 
world. Price $20,000, terms on one-tourth, if 
desired. Address Horace LANGpon, Monte- 


rey, or Wa. H. LANepon, Hollister, Cal. 





Connecticut 





? 28 acres; }¢ mil: 
Sportsman’s Country Home“r°8: 4 n° 
River water-front; hunting, fishing, boating 
and bathing. 10-room house, bath, | laundry, 
furnace, piazzas and fireplac e. Best condition. 
2 miles R.R. depot. Price $15.000; half cash. 





Mentor Tours, 310 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Ow yer, Buena Esperanza Farm, E s8ex, Cpe. 


New JVork 
‘or Sale, 190-acre farm, _ fruit trees. tenant 
house, barns, sheds, farming machimery. 
Immediate possession. For particulars address 
SAMUEL HOTALING, Mzr., Mellenville, N. Y. 





Massachusetts 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 


On Nantucket Sound at West Harwich, 
Mass., quaint Cape Cod. Christopher Wren 
type cottage of seven rooms and lavatory, 
two fireplaces, old-timey papers. etc. One-half 
acre lot with 115 ft. on nnexcelled bathing 
beach in restricted high-class jocation. 
Garage. Will sell for $7.50” if taken row. 
Also one of six reoms. just back, with unob. 
structed view, right of way to water, $6,500. 
Terms. D. G.*BARR, West Harwich. 





Mass. 





Pennsylvania 


FOR SALE 


* beautiful summer or all year home: woods 
glen, open views, isolated, but close to and 
overlooking city of 10,000. Write for full 








partic’ ulars to E. J. BAIRD, Lock Haven, Pa. 





472: 
A Mart of the Unusual 
Old Time Virginia Apple Butter 


Made in our orchard from crisp, finely fla- 
vored apples with clear, sparkling cider. Send 
dollar for two quart crocks, charges collect. 
Ripeewoop Fruir Growers, Winchester, Va. 





4 100 four-page 
Personal Stationery “Sects an. 
100 social size envelopes, both heavy linen 
paper, printed with your name and address 
on both in rich blue, postpaid $1. Sample if 
desired. E. C. Harmon & Co., Brocton, N. \ 





Florida Citrus Fruit direct from grove to consumer 

Trial quarter box, oranges or grapefruit 

$2, tangerines $2.50, all by prepaid express 
Complete season price list on request. 


S.L. MITCHILL, MOUNT DORA, FLA. 
STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer. 
Troy, N.Y 

PERSONAL STATION ERY—200 single or 
100 double sheets, 100 envelopes, printed in 
dark biue on good bond paper, $1. Frank 
B. Hicks, Macedon Center, N. Y. 

CHARMING personal stationery, rich 
blue printing on exquisite Alpha Bond paper 
club size, 6% x 53g. 200 single or 100 folded 
slivets and 100 envelopes with name and ad- 
dress printed for $1. Packed in attractive 

ift boxes Sent postpaid within a week. 
1e P. R. Printers, 1733 Gregory St., 
Chicago, Lil. 

















HELP WANTED 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
tine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for tree book, 
“YOU BIG OPPORTUNITY.” ~~ Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite B 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

INTELLIGENT, well-bred young Ameri- 
can or Canadian to take care of two little girls 
three and four years old in small family, 
Washington, D.C. Must be healthy, cheer- 
ful, and honestly fond of children. kinder- 
garten training would be great asset. Per- 
sonal references required. 5,601, Outlook. 

WANTED—Kefined young woman as gov- 
erness of eight year old girl going South in 
January ; must be in good health, good tem- 
pered and fond of children. References re- 
quired. Box 95, Lockport, N. 

WANTED—Young woman of experience, 
with good education, to care for two boys, 6 
and 2. Must be in good health and of cheerful 
disposition. Desirable position ; Jersey suburb 
one hour from New York. In answering give 
full particulars and send copies of references. 
5,586, Outlook. 


_SITUATIONS WANTED | 


AMERICAN nurse, California or abroad 
with semi-invalid or convalescing patient ; 
take full charge. Salary secondary. Nurse, 
General Delivery, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

AMERICAN woman, qualified by training, 
experience, and temperament, desires super- 
intendency of institution for adults er chil- 
dren. 5,591, Outlook. 

COMPANION—Refined young woman, ex- 
cellent references. (Miss) Ava Whitney, 
Bucksport, Me. 

EDUCATED, traveled young woman de- 
sires position in New York as companion for 
part of day to read French, English, or do 
secretarial work. Address 5,604, Outlook. 

EFFICIENT, Protestant, Ameri widow 
with experience wishes position as compan- 
iou-caretaker for semi-invalid. 5,592,Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED trained nurse, capable of 
managing home, refined, desires position with 
semi-invalid or elderly person going South or 
West for winter. EXCELLENT references. 
5,566, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, mother’s assistant. Edu- 
cated, experienced woman. 5,598, Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER, managing, of ability, 
tact, wide experience with servants, desires 
position boarding school, institution, or pri- 
vate home. Address 5,584, Outlook. 

1S there family who would like assistance 
of up \o date, capable elderly woman during 
winter, good cook, fine sewer ? 5,590, Outlook. 

LADY, Protestant. will assume_household 
responsibilities for bachelor family or invalid 
where help kept. Unquestionable references. 
5,585, Outlook. 

POSI1LON required as companion by well 
educated. English woman. Nursing experi 
ence. Address A. C., 541 Elm St., Rome, N.Y 

REFINED lady, companion to middle-aged 
or elderly lady. Will travel. References ex 
changed. 5,600, Outlook. 

REFINED Protestant American as com 
panion or companion-housekeeper to lady ol 
elderly couple. Salary $65 per month. 5,59, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG lady wishes position to read sev- 
eral hours daily to elderly person or to stu 
dent. New York only. Address 5,599, Outlook. 

YOUNG man, well educated, good typist, 
desires position as companion or secretary to 
traveling gentleman. 5,596, Outlook. 
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By the Way 


’ 


A PRETTY young lady who is “homely’ 
seems a contradiction in terms to an 
American, but the British use of the 
word homely as meaning home-loving is 
certainly justifiable. Here is an exam- 
ple, culled from the advertising columns 
of a London social sheet: 

Young man (24), at present on 
shift work as a greaser, wishes to meet 
and receive a photo from a pretty 
young lady, 20 to 26; must be homely 
and refined; one who can do a little 
swimming or would like to learn; ob- 
ject, matrimony; etc., etc. 


A subscriber tells this story: A con- 
ceited lecturer hired a hall in a Western 
town and advertised himself in terms of 
high eulogy. Coming to the platform on 
the evening of the lecture, he found one 
lone auditor in the rear of the hall. He 
addressed him in sonorous tones: ‘My 
dear sir, it is no fault of yours that this 
place is not crammed, jammed full, and 
as a reward for your loyalty I shall de- 
liver my lecture as if a vast audience 
were before me.” As he was about to 
begin, the lone man called out, ‘Well, 
hurry up about it! I’m the janitor and 
want to put out the lights!” 


Wile (with first checking account )— 
“Oh, John, the bank sent me back all 
the checks I paid bills with last month, 
so [ haven’t spent anything!” 

Among the uses to which the X-rays 
discovered by Professor -Roentgen in 
1895 have been put, according to the 
“Amateur Electrician’s Handbook,” one 
of the most curious is that of examining 
oysters in the pearl fisheries. Those 
found by the X-rays to be without pearls 
are returned to their beds unopened, in 
hopes of later developments! 


The Arabs tell of a thief who broke 
into a house at night, Paul W. Harrison 
says in his book “The Arab at Home,” 
and after looting the place came upon a 
small gold box which seemed very valua- 
ble. After some effort he was able to 
open it. It contained a box similar in 
character but smaller, and this when 


opened held a third. The final inner 
casket contained some fine white powder. 
The thief was curious to know what sort 
of powder was preserved with such ex- 
traordinary care, so he tasted it. It was 
salt. Salt is the bond of hospitality in 
Arabia, and the robber, having thus un- 
wittingly partaken of the hospitality of 
the house, immediately replaced all the 
stolen articles and left! 

In the above-quoted book the author 
says that once an Arab is won to friend- 
ship he is unshakably loyal. Mr. Harri- 
son was in a boat accompanied by two 
Arab helpers. An Arab on the river 
bank called out, “You there! What do 
you mean by carrying that Christian 
around with you?” The two men seized 
clubs and ran up the bank and compelled 
the stranger to apologize. “What made 
you so angry with that man?” the author 
said on their return. “He called you a 
Christian!” ‘Well, that is what I am.” 
“That is all right,” said the loyal Arabs; 
“we know you are a Christian, but he is 
not to call you one—not while we are 
around!” 


An American woman met Jemes 
Stephens, the author of “The Crock of 
Gold,” at a reception in Dublin, the 
London “Sphere” says. She could not 
remember the title of his book, but its 
association suggested “Money” to her, 
and that brought “Hard Cash” to mind, 
though she had forgotten that Charles 
Reade was its author. So she remarked: 
“Oh, Mr. Stephens, I’m delighted to 
meet you. I did so enjoy your book, 
‘Hard Cash.’” “Thank you, ma’am,” 
he answered through the merest shadow 
of a grin; “and how did ye like my 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’?” 

From the “Brown Jug:” 

“Darling, when you are away I have 
your picture in my mind.” 

“Oh, Eddie—how small you make me 
feel!” 


Answer to charade in last week’s issue: 
Tea-chest. 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


_CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE. Institutional executives, secretaries, 
social workers. Housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers.Governesses, companions, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes St.. Providence. 





BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


MANUSCRIPTS AND CLUB PAPERS 
CRITICISED, revised, typed by experts. 
Typing 75c. per M. words. One carbon copy. 
THE SHEPARD SERVICE BUREAU, Box 
105, Pasadena, Cal. , 














HOLIDAY CARDS 


"or two children. $15 weekly for one, $25 for 


15 beautiful hand-colored Xmas cards. No 
two alike. 15 envelopes to match. Send $1 for 
all. Regular $2 value. Money returned if not 
satistied. Scholl Studios, 7 South 17th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

UNIQUE ten cent Christmas cards, Anna 
Wildman, The Clinton, Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


~ WANTED—Boarders. Private family. Tide- 
water. ‘* Newstead,” Nuttall, Va. 
IDEAL New England home offered for one 


two. 5,588, Outlook. 

WANTED — Girls, by State accredited 
nurses’ training schools. Free board. room, 
tuition. Cash allowance paid. For catalogs 
write FREE BUREAU OF ALL SCHOOLS. 
1101 Times Bldg., New York. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave.. New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
mouthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 





LADY, traveled, experienced tutor, hospital 
training, receives children in mid-Southern 
home. Includes instruction grade subjects. 
French, music, outdoor games. Competent, 
tactful assistants. Write 5,546, Outlook. 


M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery. 
25 West 24th St.. New York. 


Direct from farm. Cireular. Lee 


OLD fashioned boiled cider apple sauce. 
} ” ” 0’ the 
Mountain, Wilton, N. Y. 











a never 
lasted such 
Chocolate Cake 
before /’ 





a filling 


and icing made from 


Baker's 
Chocolate 


(PREMIUM NO.1 1) 


By all means the 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Walter Baker& Co.Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Dorchester Mass. Montreal,Can. 
e BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 
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DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention. which 
ge rupture sufferers immediate re= 
lef. It has no obnoxious springs or 
pads, Automatie Air Cushions bind 
gad oo Coqether the aeshen arts, 

o salves orplasters. Durable. Cheap, 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be. <6 assabananieiars 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. None other genuine. Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


SROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 374A State St., Marshall, Mich. 








——a ANY BOOK 
SIN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay the 

postage. Standard authors, fine edi- 

tions, new books, all at biggest sav- 

ings. Be sure to send postcard for 
Clarkson’s catalog. 

Write for our great book cat- 

4alog. This catalog is a short 

course in literature and is so used 

by some of America’s leading universities; 

300,000 book lovers buy from it. Free if you write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON Frowes 


1107 CLARKSON BLDC., CHICACO, ILL. 





Contributors’ 


Gallery 


> ree Reep has watched football 
for twenty-five years and has fol- 
lowed from year to year the progress of 
the game and the changes in the rules. 
Mr. Reed took a hand in coaching foot- 
ball during his service at Camp Lee dur- 
ing the war, and numbers many coaches 
among his acquaintances. He writes 
authoritatively and well on all amateur 
sports, including golf, tennis, rowing, 
football, and polo, and for a time cov- 
ered these subjects for the New York 
“Evening Pst,” writing under the name 
of “Right Wing.” At present Mr. Reed 
is with the Universal News Service. 


| iggrvenee J. MoseEs, a well-known 
dramatic critic, has just edited the 
very interesting “Letters of Clyde 
itch,” published by Little, Brown & Co. 


} hows SINGMASTER’S stories are always 
interesting and worth while. She is 
the author of many books and is a fre- 
quent contributor of fiction to The 
Outlook and other magazines. 


(>= D. WANNAMAKER is executive 
secretary of Princeton-in-Peking, 
an organization financed by Princeton 
alumni and students which is devoted to 
social welfare and religious work, its 
ultimate aim being the development of 
a college of social and political science 
in Peking. Mr. Wannamaker was in 
China for a time as head of the Canton 
Christian College, and has also been a 
Professor of English Literature in sev- 
eral different American colleges. 


ie R. Rosinson, who contributes 
“Foreign Trade Surveys,” is himself 
a trade survey man in Latin America for 
one of the biggest paper merchandising 
firms in the United States. Before going 
into this business Mr. Robinson was for 
fifteen years a newspaper reporter, edi- 
tor, and publisher. During that period 
he made four trips to Latin America. 


Safe 
= 
Milk 
For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers 
Avoid Imitations 





igi e * 
Ask fo H orlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk / 
- a 





Important to Subscribers 


When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 


November 26, 1924 47 














DuttOrrs 


Companiona ble Books 


Unmailed Letters 
By JOSEPH H. ODELL 


An illuminating book, wise and re- 
freshing. $2.50 





In Praise of England 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


The one man closest in spirit to 
the late W. H. Hudson. $3.00 


Chris Gascoyne 

By ARTHUR C. BENSON 
Touches “the intangible perfection 
of those whose ideal is rather in 
being than in doing.” $2.50 








| 





Books of Personality 


My Brother’s Face 
By DHAN MUKERJI 


Pictures of modern India. $3.00 


Leaves from a 

Russian Diary 

By PITIRIM SOROKIN 
A remarkably significant human 
document. $3.00 


My Duel With 
the Vatican 
By ALFRED LOISY 
A masterpiece of religious auto- 
biography. $3.00 
Episodes Before Thirty 
3y ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
A fascinating and unusual auto- 
biography. Third edition. $2.50 
The Diary of 
Samuel Pepys 


With Lord Braybrooke’s notes. 
The feature of this ed. is the illus- 
trations by Major Benton Fletcher. 


2 vols. $65.00 
La Belle Stuart 
By CYRIL HUGHES HARTMAN 
A fascinating story of a most 
romantic career. $5.00 
The Prime Ministers 
of Britain 
By CLIVE BIGHAM $5.00 
Fourth edition with a new chapter. 











sy 
Books for Children 
When We Were 
| Very Young 
By A. A. MILNE 
Exceptional verses, delightfully 
illustrated. Just ready. $2.00 
The Sad Garden Toad 
By MARION BULLARD 
Unusually attractive. 


Hari the Jungle Lad 
By DHAN MUKERJI 
Vivid tales of India’s Jungles. $2. 


_———E 











EP. DUTTON& COMPANY 


| 681 Fifth Avenue New York 
Reames 
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Give them Health | 


E are told that three wise men 

followed the Star and journeyed 
to Bethlehem that first Christmas 
night, carrying gorgeous gifts—Gold, 
Frankincense and Myrrh. 


And so the beautiful custom of 
Christmas gift-giving began. But, as 
time went on, many people made 
drudgery of this lovely practice. 
Making up Christmas lists became 
almost as perfunctory as making 
laundry lists. Tom, Dick and Harry received the 
usual neckties, handkerchiefs and socks. Betty 
was put on Mary’s list, and Mary on Betty’s, 
because both hesitated to break a social custom. 


Would it not be a sensible thing this Christmas to 
give more as our hearts may prompt? 
* * * * 





Twenty-one years ago, on Christmas Eve, a young 
man stood at his work in a post-office in far-away 
Denmark. Thousands of Christmas letters were 
pouring through his hands. And as he worked he 
thought how wonderful it would be if all the happy 
people who were sending glad Yuletide messages 
would add a special Christmas stamp to their letters 
and cards. That extra money would build a hospital 
in his town for the children sick with tuberculosis! 
The young man took his big idea to the King and 
Queen of Denmark. His plan was enthusiastically 
greeted. The first Christmas Seals appeared in Den- 
mark in 1904—and the little children got their hos- 
pital. 


From this simple beginning grew the widespread 
custom of selling Christmas Seals to fight the 
Great White Plague. 


F-° PALAIS SSIS OU 





Tuberculosis can be cured—can be 
prevented, and eventually wiped from 
the face of the earth. But the great 
battle against it cannot be left solely 
to those who support our welfare 
institutions. 





Vast amounts of money are needed 
to bring back to health those who 
have been stricken with this most 
cruel of all diseases. Money for 
open-air camps out in the woods or 
on sunny mountain slopes—money for long, 
restful vacations free from worry—money for 
proper food and care. Still more money is needed 
for the great work of prevention. And this money 
will be raised through the sale of the little 
Christmas Seals. 


eel ( 


* * * * 


Plaintive voices are calling to you for help. Will you 
help them? Let’s all. get together to help rid the 
world of this dread disease that shows no mercy 
for rich or poor. 


Buy Christmas Seals as you never 
bought before. Buy till it makes 
you happy. Placea voluntary “health 
tax” on all your cheerful Yuletide 
letters, and thus brighten your gift 
packages with these gay little symbols 
of hope. The Christmas candles in 
your heart will burn more brightly 
because you have helped to smooth 
away some of the troubles of the 
world. This Christmas give the 
greatest gift of all—the gift of health! 








In spite of the splendid work already ac- 
complished in the way of prevention 
and cure, there are still in the United 
States a million sufferers from Tuber- 
culosis. A majority of these lives can be 
saved if right steps are taken immedi- 
ately. 


In twenty years, the tuberculosis death 
rate in the United States has been cut 
one-half. In some places, the improve- 
ment has been even greater. For ex- 
ample, for seven years, the Metropolitan 


has assisted in a demonstration of health 
work in an industrial city, and there the 
deaths from tuberculosis showed a de- 
cline of 69 per cent. e Metropolitan 
has also been able to obtain most excel- 
lent results in its Mount Mc Gregor san- 
atorium for employees. About 70 per 
cent of the 1,354 sufferers from tuber- 
culosis discharged from the institution 
during the last nine yearsare still at work. 


Tuberculosis can be detected in its early 
stages and can be checked. If men, 


women and children were given a 
thorough physical examination every 
year and took steps to correct physical 
impairments, 4 out of 5 deaths from 
Tuberculosis would be prevented. 


The Metropolitan has prepared a book- 
let telling how to prevent and how, fo 
cure Tuberculosis. A free copy of ‘ 
War on Consumption” will be pi 
to all who ask for it. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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